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Behind the 


The eyes Americans turn toward Eu- 
rope, and country their interest 
greater than Germany. There much 
talk alliances, “cold war,” battle 
ideologies, and political programs for the 
post-war world. The interrogation point 
covers the map Europe well 
much the rest the world. this issue 
will found two articles which are en- 
lightening the German situation edu- 
cation. 

Educational Reform Plans Germany 
and Austria was prepared Leopold Kohr, 
lecturer economics Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Dr. Kohr studied the London 
School Economics and the Universities 
Paris, Innsbruck and Vienna. came 
America 1938. For two years was 
charge study project for the Divi- 
sion International Law the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
has contributed numerous articles Cana- 
dian and American magazines and news- 
papers. was correspondent for French, 
Swiss and Austrian papers Republican 
Spain during the Civil War. 

Higher Education and the Problem 
Germany Today has its author Donald 
Cottrell, Dean the College Educa- 
tion Ohio State University. From Feb- 
ruary May, 1947, Dr. Cottrell was 
Expert Consultant the War Depart- 
ment for the purpose advising the United 
States Military Government the field 
University Education Germany. Prior 
coming Ohio State University, Dr. 
Cottrell was Professor Education and 
Executive Officer the Division Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity and Executive Director the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School Teachers College. 
Delta Pi. 

Harl Douglass, Director the Col- 


lege Education the University Colo- 
rado, the author The Education 
Democratic People Post-War Period. 
This expresses his views given the fac- 
ulty the University. Dr. Douglass 
member Beta chapter, Kappa Delta 
and has several occasions written arti- 
cles for and has reviewed several 

Lycée Balzac Tours, France, has sent 
The Underground Connection with Uni- 
versity Life and Educational Developments 
France During the shows 
well the impossibility conquering the 
ideas people, even though the nation 
dominated invader. Mrs. Blanquat 
wrote for our November issue. Last sum- 
mer she was appointed the French Gov- 
ernment participate the seminar held 
UNESCO Paris. 

Drakeley, Principal the North- 
ern Polytechnic, London, England, de- 
scribes aspects scientific education his 
Technology and Manpower England. 
There universal recognition the impor- 
tance science the years ahead, both be- 
cause the need for scientific knowledge 
and skill for peace, and because seems 
that the nations still believe that national 
security stems large part from technical 
knowledge. 

The Twilight Science, with the sub- 
title, But Science Humanity, the sec- 
ond two articles Earl Count. The 
first appeared the January issue. Dr. 
Count professor anthropology Hamil- 
ton College. has written much his 
field. now preparing source book 
this area his interest. former 
clergyman. 

Philip Perdew has written com- 
prehensive study the History Educa- 
tion and the Educational his 

(Continued page 384) 
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Germany 


and Austria 


information filtering out 
Europe since the early months 
1947, American occupation authorities 
are engaged determined effort 
bring about reform the educational 
systems both Germany and Austria. 
Their principal target, according Dr. 
and religious affairs branch the Amer- 
ican military government under General 
Lucius Clay, the “caste” double 
track system which characterized 
the side-by-side existence two types 
highschool, the and the 
Realschule. the differ- 
ences between these two types school, 
which separate youth into groups dif- 
fering interests the early age ten, 
thus considered necessary the in- 
terest democracy, and accom- 
plished mainly the abolition the 


dispatch Edward Morrow, the 
New York Times November 28, 

Dana Adam Schmidt the New 
York Times February 19, 1947, 13. 


school for the elite and more than any 
other single educational element respon- 
sible for the aristocratic, Prussian type 
militarism, Nazism, and what not. 
There are many faulty notions and 
erroneous interpretations the base 
these reform concepts the American 
occupation authorities. Above all, the 
fact overlooked that the Gymnasium 
type school was not confined Aus- 
tria and Germany. Under some name 
other existed nearly every coun-, 
try Europe. has played promi- 
nent part the educational organization 
Czechoslovakia and all other mem- 
bers the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. Under the name 
can look back glorious past 
France. none these countries could 
have produced Prussian militarism. 
Yet the process liquidation gaining 
momentum also there, the only differ- 
ence being that, the case the Ameri- 
can zones Germany and Austria the 
demolition argument advanced 
American authorities while the case 
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the educational ideas Soviet Russia 
and defended the strong communist 
parties these countries. This induced 
whether the educational policies the 
United States and Soviet Russia are not 
perhaps after all more akin than 
usually assumed. 

Whatever substance there might 
behind this speculation, judge from 
the reasons given the American oc- 
authorities, they must have 
been complete ignorance the 
character the so-called double track 
system general, and the 
sium particular, when they made the 
momentous decision supporting its 
abolition. Everybody will understand 
that militarist, Prussian otherwise, 
not exactly brought Gym- 
nasium whose basic curriculum consists 


‘in the teaching the disci- 


plines, contrast the materialist edu- 
cation provided the Realschule. 

The Realschule’s curriculum com- 
prises mathematics, physics, mechanical 
drawing, economics, geology, chemistry, 
and modern languages such French 
and English which are taught, not for 
the literary treasures they contain, but 
for their usefulness the attainment 
commercial ends. provides minimum 
history, philosophy and religion, and 
ancient language all. future mili- 
tarist, does not the obvious 
type school preparing him for the 
science war, military academy, 
would thus profit considerably more 
from Realschule than from 
sium, and any abolishing must done 


greater service the peace mankind 
the target would the Realschule. 

The subjects reserved for the Gym- 
nasium, the other hand, comprise 
above all eight-year course, six 
years Greek and eight years Latin. 
the five hours daily instruction, two 
hours are set aside for the teaching 
these two languages and, what still 
more important, the wealth poetry 
and philosophy expressed them. The 
rest the curriculum comprises litera- 
ture and philosophy general, logic, 
theology and mathematics, with in- 
significant program assigned such sub- 
jects geology, physics, chemistry, 
and with time reserved for modern 
languages whose literatures are made 
available through translations, Their 
commercial value ignored. 

Because this heavy stress truly 
classical education, the 
usually called humanist gymnasium. 
its very nature, does not produce gen- 
erals, industrialists, engineers agita- 
tors, but poets, philosophers, doctors, 
lawyers, and priests. fosters the crea- 
tion type man that tolerant 
and mellow who, having become im- 
pregnated with the history and greatness 
the ancient Greeks, could terminate 
his education believing the exist- 
ence German superman (or any 
other kind contemporary superman 
for that matter) only completely 
missed the meaning and purpose his 
education which, course, did happen. 

consequence this curriculum, 
the spread education 
which was inherently hostile any ide- 
ology that rapturously bows physical 
attributes such the strength the 


‘ 
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body, the power masses, the virtue 
race and blood, attributes which, 
their sum, add the concept mili- 
tarism the one side, and the doctrine 
Nazism the other. 

Having myself passed through the 
Gymnasium the critical postwar years 
between 1920 and 1928, when Nazism 
rose from its mongoloid infancy its 
monstrous maturity, could well ob- 
serve the proportion Nazis produced 
the two types school, the Gym- 
nasium and the Realschule. From 
own experience can say that from the 
graduates the Gymnasium per 
cent became voluntary and militant 
members the Nazi party.* Even then 
they showed symptoms that ranged them 
into category their own since the 
teachings humanist tolerance were 
rarely wholly obliterated. But the 
graduates from the Realschule 
per cent could caught the dragnet 
Nationalism because their education, 
revolving around nothing but material 
concepts, did not build resistance 
against the perverse attraction which 
physical power, arising out anything 
from strong muscles atomic colossal- 
ism, exerts all and which, un- 
checked appreciation for the great- 
ness immaterial spiritual values, forms 
the substance all Nazism, under what- 
ever name that doctrine may go. 


study the Nazi leadership will 


This figure naturally refers the time before 
the Nazis had obtained power. After the assump- 
tion power, resistance Nazism was longer 
matter education but courage. 

This statement applies Hitler, but gen- 
erally less true the small circle top leaders 
than the vast number secondary leaders and 
their subordinate ranks, 
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easily reveal that only small fraction 
them were graduates from the Gym- 
nasium.* The Nazis themselves realized 
very early this cause-and-effect connec- 
tion between the various forms educa- 
tion and Nazism, and discouraged the 
attendance the best 
they could, pressing for precisely the 
same reform that has caught the fancy 
the Allied re-educators the Ger- 
mans. The Nazis threw all their support 
behind the Realschule whose matter- 
worshipping, materialist education not 
only produced the engineers and me- 
chanics necessary for their planned wars, 
but also provided much greater as- 
surance for transforming man into the 
precision automaton essential the 
realization Nazi ideas than the specu- 
lative and critical education provided 
the Gymnasium. 

would, therefore, great in- 
voluntary irony American authorities 
were dissolve, the ground that 
bred Nazism and militarism, the type 
school which was not only responsible 
for the re-discovery the treasures and 
tenets western civilization the early 
Middle Ages when Roman militarism 
had all but condemned permanent 
oblivion, but which more than any other 
school was responsible, through 
French, German, Italian and Spanish 
branches, for the subsequent preserva- 
tion and extension that civilization. 

The other reason for the hostility de- 
veloped the occupation authorities 
against the double-track system and the 
Gymnasium—that is, besides being 
breeding ground Nazism, undemo- 
cratic its functioning—is equally triv- 
ial. True, youth does get separated when 
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divided into groups attending this 
that school. But this kind separa- 
tion would occur any rate. Wherever 
are, Germany America, be- 
gin choose our friends the basis 
interest (which creates diversity), not 
neighborhood (which creates uniform- 
ity), very early stage. separate 
even stay together. And there 
nothing wrong with separation. the 
very manifestation individualism and 
thus, per se, democratic and not 
undemocratic feature our life. Only 
collectivist could, from philosophic 
point view, favor undifferentiated 
chummy clinging together from the 
cradle the grave, never allowing the 
gifted drift away from “those not 
especially gifted the study lan- 
guages and science,” the future worker 
separate “from the future professional 
such principles, considered 
military government officials demo- 
cratic, were ever enforced the 
United States would mean that the 
niveau teaching would have 
adjusted the intellectual level the 
less qualified, and that the future sur- 
geon, for the sake staying democrati- 
cally together with the future mechanic 
would have acquire his techniques 
garage. The inevitable result 


critizism the Military Government 
with regard the multiple track education 
system summarized the afore-mentioned 
N.Y. Times dispatch November 28, 1947, 
follows: “Thus manner, 
children are educated small isolated 
groups, either from the beginning their school 
life from the age ten. Boys are separated 
from girls; the gifted privileged are separated 
from those not especially gifted the study 
languages and science; the future worker 
separated from the future professional person and 
Catholics are separated from Protestants.” 
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undifferentiated, one-level, 
track education the production me- 
diocrities. 

the multitude ways which the 
members human groups separate, 
there only one which undemocratic. 
This when separation effected 
socio-financial grounds. But this kind 
separation did not occur. Those fa- 
miliar with the educational system 
Austria, for example, will know that 
type school, neither the ele- 
mentary, nor the high school, nor 
the university level, adjusted its admis- 
sion the social financial status 
its pupils and students. The choice 
school was exclusively based the in- 
dividual’s desire, while the continuation 
his studies was exclusively based 
his ability. The poorer was, the better 
was way, because, could not 
afford pay, did not pay. 

the Gymnasium, the school alleg- 
edly reserved for the elite, one found 
together not group aristocrats, 
the military occupation officials assert 
with such intensity and conviction, but 
truly representative group comprising 
all strata the population—sons 
borers, artisans, shopkeepers, 
peasants and princes, and many 
legitimate son maid. all times, 
was democratic school the ex- 
treme. 

How then could the notions the 
mysterious, undemocratic, discriminat- 
ing elite schools, against which the re- 
form ideas the Allied planners are 
directed, develop these schools not 
even exist? The explanation seems ridic- 
ulous considering the position and back- 
ground the originators these no- 
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tions. Yet, could think other 
interpretation. The reasons behind the 
dangerously fallacious 
garding nearly everything connected 
with the German educational system can 
lie only, often the case, the 
fallacious use unfamiliar terms, er- 
roneous translations, faulty applica- 
tions properly translated concepts. 
The entire argument against the Gym- 
nasium, for example, would have sense 
were gymnasium the English 
the original Greek meaning the 
term, establishment whose narrow 
training physical exercise, drills and 
discipline would, course, perfect 
institution for bringing militarists and 
Nazis. is, the Ger- 
man linguistic usage indicates the direct 
opposite, the complete relegation into 
the background physical education. 
the Gymnasium, superficially re- 
ferred its untranslated form, could 
thus actually suggest breeding ground 
for militarists and Nazis, the term 
“Volkschule,” translated literally 
“people’s school,” could suggest school 
for the underprivileged contrast the 


superficiality the criticism levelled 
against the German school system military 
authorities clearly conveyed Edward Mor- 
row’s afore-quoted dispatch the N.Y. Times 
which quote here because contains con- 
densed form all significant slogans (besides the 
separation argument quoted the previous foot- 
note) “Contrary specific requirements set forth 
General Clay, the Bavarian plan makes 
effort away with the ‘caste’ double track 
system education. Instead provides for 
triple track system, providing one type education 
for the lower classes, one for the lower middle 
classes and another for the upper classes. Among 
other weaknesses the plan are: free tuition 
not provided for all children; university re- 
form proposed; elementary teacher training 
retained the secondary school level while 
superior type teacher provided for schools 
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undemocratic schools the elite which 
haunt like impish ghosts the reports 
most correspondents stationed Ger- 
many. this sense, the term is, for 
instance, used dispatch the New 
York Times November 30, 1947, 
which the news communicated that 
“the Bavarian Education Minister had 
decreed whippings for the Volkschule 
(people’s schools), but not for other 
schools available only children the 
more prosperous families.” The ravages 
the elite argument have thus clearly 
left their mark even the pages the 
New York Times, which usually excels 
through its exactitude and reliability. 

Yet, here again the whole argument 
against the phantom elite schools col- 
with proper rendition the 
German term into English. “Volk- 
schule” does not mean “people’s school,” 
but “elementary school.” Far from indi- 
cating implication special school for 
the elite (if such term has retained 
any meaning Germany all), bears 
that name because the children 
people must attend it. There are ele- 
mentary schools “available only chil- 
dren the more prosperous families.” 
These are nothing but outgrowth 
wrong translation and could ignored 
such wrong translations would not 
again and again inspire well-meaning 
planners heated reform crusades 
fields where there either nothing re- 
form or, the case Germany, 
reforms should made other direc- 
tions, 

Much the reasoning animating Al- 
lied educational policies thus undoubt- 
edly based and ap- 
pearances rather than the perception 
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substantial defects. This seems sug- 
gest that least one string reforms 
should have its target the procedures 
the occupation authorities themselves. 
Above all they should held assign 


the elite; segregation sex basis required 
beginning the age ten wherever possible; 
attendance confessional schools required with- 
out request the parents; university admission 
reserved the upper classes with few excep- 
tions, and children must decide they wish 
enter university and begin studying Latin 
that time.” 

Every single criticism enumerated here be- 
side the point. The double track system has been 
completely misunderstood. The various types 
education are not adjusted the various classes 
but various ages, talents and interests, 
proper and democratically flexible system edu- 
cation must. free tuition not provided for all 
children, does not mean undemocratic dis- 
crimination but the democratic adjustment fees 
the individual’s financial status, that those 
who can afford pay, should pay. Why should 
they not? university reform proposed, 
may that none necessary. German and 
Austrian universities have had superb records 

the advent Hitler. The discriminating 
element was inherent not the University and 
scholastic structure but the student organiza- 
tions, fraternities, etc. There nothing wrong 
with the retaining elementary teacher training 
the secondary school level. Such training was 
excellent and adjusted the purpose which 
preferable shallow, formal and mechanical 
university course. Schubert had such training 
and had the composer Silent Night, well 
thousands annnymous school teachers. 
superior type teacher provided for “elite” 
schools. somebody superior teacher, will 
teach higher, not elite school. University 
admission was reserved not the superior classes 
but superior students, should every- 
where the world. child must decide 
wishes enter university. can postpone 
his decision university age. has not had 
the prescribed 8-year course Latin, can 
make for during the first year the uni- 
versity. The only condition THAT knows 
Latin. How acquires it, and what age, 
his own each point criticism 
presented the chief authorities entrusted with 
the reform the German school system shows 
clearly lack study. But dangerous urge 
reforms fields without sufficient knowledge 
the fields reformed. 
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competent translators and analysts 
the solution Germany’s educational 
problems they have assigned the 
translation and interpretation Ger- 
many’s technical formulas, and ascribe 
much importance education they 
V-bombs. 

This can perhaps not demanded 
officials who are captains and generals, 
and whose primary interest centers 
nature not educational, even demo- 
cratic, but military problems. For that 
reason, they should never have been en- 
trusted the first place with the vital 
task working out educational reforms. 
This should task reserved Ameri- 
can educators and universities who are 
unquestionably better qualified pass 
judgement the merits and demerits 
the various systems education than 
military officials however able they may 
executive organs. 

Whether substantial reform the 
German educational system necessary, 
another question entirely and cannot 
discussed within the limits this ar- 
ticle. But whatever the features the 
final reforms, sponsored the Ameri- 
can occupation authorities, will be, the 
abolition the multiple track system 
general, and the Gymnasium 
particular, would grave error from 
the point view democratic thinking, 
and political well cultural 
disaster. Political, because would de- 
stroy the only educational barrier against 
the re-emergence one-track, totali- 
tarian Nazi spirit and mentality: the 
humanist education man; cultural, 
because would not, the planners 
think, destroy the Nazi, but the Greek 


concept civilization. 
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Higher Education and the Problem 
Germany ‘Today 


OUR soberer moments reflection 
often raise the question how 
appraise the influence wielded 
higher educational institutions 
serving cherished cultural traditions and 
producing desirable cultural and so- 
cial changes. this question were 
simpler one than answer and 
more convincing and encouraging evi- 
dence accomplishment than now 
have could forthcoming, presume 
that the life college president would 
sweeter and possibly longer than is. 
The one thing that reasonably clear 
that the colleges and universities have 
reciprocal relation with the social cul- 
ture the times. They both reflect the 
current life the people and they have 
creative influence upon that life. 

You will recall how frequently all 
asked, during the early thirties, why the 
German universities didn’t something 
about the rise the Nazi movement, 
why they didn’t hold out some encour- 
agement the liberal forces Ger- 
many who were even then incensed 
the trend events. These liberals wit- 
nessed with sickened hearts the Nazi’s 
repudiation the whole Western tra- 
dition personal liberty and dignity 
within the rule law and under the in- 
spiration the Christian ethic. 
asked that question from the relatively 
protected standpoint wealthy, strong 
and secure America and the resistance 


group Germany heard wistfully 
and helplessly. Indeed, few them 
pleadingly returned the query, 
“Why don’t you, too, help 
something about it?” think that 
that time, however, really knew the 
answer our own question, which was 
that the German universities were too 
German, too much subject within them- 
selves the same prejudices, habits and 
convictions that were operative among 
the citizens outside the halls the 
universities. These universities had long 
ago circumscribed narrow area within 
which their creative powers were alone 
exercized. German science was their 
preoccupation. was not really and 
strictly nationalistic science, but was 
certainly field thinking upon which 
the burden responsibility for the con- 
duct men the present day was not 
saddled. Consequently, when 
critical national situation arose, many 
German professors quite honestly re- 
garded somebody else’s business 
and not their own. 

have thought good deal about this 
question recently, since occupying 
power, are now undertaking gigan- 
tic program re-education the Ger- 
mans the effort overcome whole 
congeries deep lying attributes 
their character born generations 
experience. The German are 
looking for inspiration well 
for material assistance and keep won- 
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dering whether know enough help 
them. Are confident enough our 
own operative conceptions the purpose 
and meaning higher education for the 
them? Can truly say, for exam- 
ple, that our social science instruction, 
not even yet having fully overcome the 
habitual use the terminology and the 
methodology its so-called exact physi- 
cal science parentage, calculated pro- 
duce both loyal citizens and construc- 
tively critical prophets better world? 
Can comfortably contend that 
have struck proper balance higher 
education between scientific and techno- 
logical facts and skills, the one hand, 
and humanistic, broadly civilizing atti- 
tudes, ideal and tastes, the other? Can 
point with pride our resolution 
the dilemma between higher education 
independence mind and self-re- 
liance, the one hand, and higher edu- 
cation for faith unseen possibilities, 
the other? Can show how have 
with general success administered our 
higher educational institutions accord- 
ance the precepts democracy, 
that living them itself soul- 
stirring experience instructive demo- 
cratic behavior for both students and 
teachers the long years follow? The 
answer all these questions seems 
find our way this business and while 
have much achievement build 
upon are far from satisfied with our 
progress date. 


Nevertheless, our commitment lies 
before Germany and the time for 
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effective action now. There, here, 
the education the people accom- 
plished not only schools and higher 
institutions, but also the marketplace, 
the church, the home, the government, 
the social welfare agencies, and forth. 
Higher education has strategic role 
play, however, and may well for 
inquire just what have work 
with the present time. General con- 
ditions Germany today have been 
fairly fully reported the American 
press recent months and therefore 
brief summary with particular reference 
higher education will suffice for pres- 
ent purposes. 

the first place, the six universities 
the American Zone, together with 
equal number technological institutes 
the university level and number 
teachers colleges various levels have 
all been reopened with 50% more 
dents today than ever before. 

the second place, the physical plants 
these institutions are largely destroyed 
from the effects the bombing and 
the weather. Students are accommodated 
for sleeping purposes unbelievably 
crowded and unhygienic quarters, large- 
private homes. 

the third place, only about two- 
thirds the regular faculty members 
these institutions, averaging over 
sixty years age, have been allowed 
remain after denazification and the 
younger group potential replacements 
are practically non-existent. These young 
men were the casualties war and 
the long-term anti-intellectual policies 
the Nazi government. 

the fourth place, materials, sup- 
plies, books and laboratory equipment 
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are desperately short every category. 
Consequently, classroom procedure 
more largely than ever matter talk, 
without benefit observation, verifica- 
tion experiment. 

the fifth place, the masses the 
people, including might even say, es- 
pecially) university people are starving 
daily diet well under 1,000 cal- 
ories badly balanced food, one trav- 
eling representative the United States 
Congress the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. 

the sixth place, the masses the 
people have insufficient warm clothing 
protect them from the elements. 
Many students, especially ex-army 
cers, have only the dyed and patched uni- 
forms their backs, since clothing 
has been for sale the past four years. 

the seventh place, public and pri- 
vate buildings are cold bad weather, 
since not enough coal has been mined 
provide for space heating. 

the eighth place, degenerative dis- 
ease and chronic infections are the 
rapid increase and epidemics conta- 
gious diseases are constant threat. 
April this year, 10% the university 
students Munich were active cases 
tuberculosis. 

the ninth place, monetary incen- 
tives fail serve recruit workers 
increase production any occupation, 
since the currency highly unstable and 
the black market practically univer- 
sally used for commodities necessary 
survival. Consequently, the whole eco- 
nomic scale values formerly support- 
ing university training has been up- 
turned. Many students seek higher edu- 
cation today for different reasons than 
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the past. The possible exportability 
medical education the desire 
escape the miscellaneous assignments 
the labor office serve bring many stu- 
dents the universities. 

the tenth place, with low energy 
output the individual and practically 
industrial output the economy for 
home consumption for export, the 
morale the people low. Even the 
sturdiest the intellectuals tend suc- 
cumb defeatist attitude, since the 
day eventual recovery seems far 
beyond their own life expectancy. Mili- 
tary defeat has meant psychological and 
moral defeat the end this war. 

The above dreary picture could 
almost indefinitely extended, but the 
main outlines are surely sufficiently clear 
show something the obstacles which 
reborn and worthy national character 
created Germany. Obviously, the first 
thing done restore the ele- 
mental economic needs the German 
economy. are the way this end 
number particulars. Over the pro- 
test the Soviet Union, the American 
and British Zones have been merged for 
economic purposes, which means for the 
present, course, that the United States 
will have two zones pay for rather 
than one. the long run, however, this 
should make for more rapid industrial 
recovery least part the German 
Against the protest both 
the Soviet Union and France the budget 
for coal mining for next year has been 
nearly doubled. This will mean that some 
factory wheels will begin turn and the 
supporting system transportation will 
somewhat restored. may mean 
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more physical comfort for people 
home and work during the winter, 
however. are the midst great 
national campaign save food which 
should help the Germans well 
other starving populations the world. 
the above measures should re- 
garded some people restoration 
German war potential, the answer that 
the alternative seems the virtual 
annihilation some 69,000,000 people. 
There war potential any society 
the minds and hearts are unhealthy, 
whether not the bodies are sound. For 
the near future, shall probably have 
rely upon strong occupation con- 
stabulary guard against belligerent im- 
pulses, but for the long future the only 
protection can lie program social 
education the schools and universities, 


supported healthy social life. 


belief that should plan stay 


the job with both programs for 
them 

the above measures, together with 
the possibilities the Marshall plan, 
may ‘be said constitute economic 
program for Germany that has some rea- 
sonable chance successful operation, 
the next area cared for probably 
the political one. Here the situation 
complex beyond description. Within the 
American Zone have made good be- 
ginning understanding and dealing 
with it. Under the able leadership our 
Military Governor, the German people 
have prepared and adopted their own 
state constitutions and they are now gov- 
erned their own constitutional officials 
elected free, secret ballot, popular elec- 
tions. limited number the old po- 


litical parties have been permitted op- 
erate, but their traditional doctrinaire 
programs seem hollow thinking Ger- 
mans and the basis for new, dynamic po- 
litical movements seems not now ex- 
ist. particularly significant that the 
young men and women their twenties 
and thirties the universities are still 
almost apathetic politically 
dents American college 
The basic reason for this lies, course, 
the fact that Germany occupied 
four foreign powers, each pursuing its 
own international political policies, with 
Germany the position pawn. Until 
some overall solution Germany’s 
status among the governments the 
world can arrived at, perhaps 
hopeless even expect our own Mili- 
tary Government pursue consistent 
course, let alone expect the Germans 
organize themselves for intelligent 
political activity. 


Lacking economic and political stabil- 
ity, there anything else that can 
for the cause the re-education the 
Germans? think that just this 
point where our ingenuity and our in- 
tegrity are being put the severest test. 
With poisoned minds and defeated spir- 
its, the masses the Germans not 
yet trust us, but they are pathetically 
eager, nevertheless, for some token 
our good faith. Their leaders are 
many cases old, tried and tested anti- 
Nazis and they are with Their hold 
upon the masses, however, will last for 
only limited time, unless can show 
that are serious our determination 
accept the responsibility that has come 


with our military victory and that 
not mean throw them the wolves 
mood worry, adversity caprice. 
How can give them such sign? 
think that can the following things 
while are the same time bending 
every effort toward the work eco- 
demption: 

First, can make clear word 
and deed the German people, es- 
pecially their leadership, that 
not come into their homeland their 
saviours, but merely their protectors 
during the reconstruction 
period. futile suppose that 
can transplant into the rich cultural soil 
Germany the specific forms and prac- 
tices government and education which 
have evolved here the United 
States. good illustration this fact 
came April when had the 
honor address the conference uni- 
versity rectors Heidelberg. was tell- 
ing them something the operation 
our method control higher educa- 
tion, with the lay board trustees and 
the state charters for both tax-supported 
and non-tax-supported institutions, With- 
out any effort persuasion tried mere- 
show them how the general public 
both our strength and our safeguard 
building our programs and pre- 
serving freedom teaching and learn- 
ing against political interference. Fol- 
lowing remarks the discussion was 
both heated and prolonged and not 
this day feel confident that they 
grasped the intended significance 
view, for they not make common 
cause with the lay public. For them the 
public alien and the university must 
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have nearly complete independence 
tion will have changed univer- 
sities are fulfill their democratic mis- 
sion, but clearly are not prepared 
show them exactly how should done 
Germany. can work with them 
see the importance the basic ob- 
jectives, they will find the ways reach 
those objectives. 

Second, can help them breathe 
fresh, air bringing over American 
colleges and universities immediately 
selected group the young men and 
women promise the universities. 
Some their advanced students will 
have take over professorial duties 
prematurely best and those people 
would prove wonderful leaven the 
hard loaf traditional German higher 
educational practices they could have 
year two actual experience study- 
ing and teaching various types 
American higher institutions. younger 
group beginning students, after spend- 
ing year American college, could 
return exert profound leadership upon 
the volatile and threatening mass the 
present German student body. Inciden- 
tally their presence here would 
harm. Both public and private funds 
will required pay for the transport 
and full maintenance these people 
while these missions. 

Third, can make available for 
least one two years service some 
our good professional people 
our Military Government for super- 
visory work many fields. have 
said, the high leadership our Military 
Government excellent, but they are 
desperately need professional staff 
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members. Without the cooperation 
college and university administrators 
providing leaves absence difficult 
for our faculty people accept these 
appointments, since the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot under present policies 
provide any security employment for 
Military Government personnel. What 
American college would not benefit over 
period years having least one 
its ablest faculty members, even 
this period shortage, bring back 
his teaching administrative responsi- 
bilities here home one two years 
experience this life and work 
Germany? This will one the hard 
choices for make, but shall 
have remember the importance the 
enterprise Germany the preserva- 
tion what strive for here the 
United States. 

Fourth, can extend the hand 
fellowship the realm learning 
the universities, technological institutes, 
teachers colleges and secondary and ele- 
mentary schools Germany. Arrange- 
ments are now nearing completion for 
one our great American universities 
“adopt” one the most important 
the German universities. This rela- 
tionship will extend from material as- 
sistance through the whole gamut 
possibilities exchange professors 
and scientific collaboration. Many more 
such “adoptions” would tremendous 
boost the morale German intellec- 
tual leaders and would one the 
strongest assurances their continuing 
interest the values for which America 
stands. Incidentally, again, would 
means broadening our own all too 
provincial outlook upon human affairs. 
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you are interested, write Dr. Rich- 
ard Alexander who leave from 
his professorship Columbia Univer- 
sity Chief the Education and Re- 
ligions Affairs Branch Military 
Government Berlin. 

Finally, would suggest that one 
the most profoundly important steps for 
take would fully inform our 
students and our lay constituencies about 
this German problem. can make the 
most expert plans and can send the best 
ing them out, but the American people 
not understand and not feel the 
importance the work they will not 
support with funds sanctions. 
could tell you many pitiful, false 
economies that have already been made 
our program. There will more 
fail get this story across the 
public. The cost not great, whether 
labeled for philanthropy for war 
insurance, but the cost failure our 
part will momentous. 


laying out the above program 
have assumed that you would agree with 
that the fundamental purposes 
higher education are common institu- 
tions around the world and that the 
cause truth indivisible along the 
lines national boundaries. But therein 
lies one our great are 
certainly far from ready literally edu- 
cate youth for world government and 
for the abolition national sovereignty, 
indeed shall ever want come 
that point. long such alterna- 
tive not practicable the question still 
remains with the role national 
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interest the higher educational process. 
What kind national sentiment and 
aspiration can sponsored college 
and university, without interfering with 
the manifestly great need founda- 
tion for international co-operation? There 
are many people who believe that 
shall never outlaw war until the minds 
men shall liberated all vestiges 
national pride and national loyalty. 
for one, not ready accept this po- 
sition, but the force the 
educational argument for world-minded- 
Other people will say that the only 
way for learn the conceptions and 
the skills world co-operation for 
set some machinery that may even 
regarded visionary and then try 
make work practice. think that 
are seeing some evidence the truth 
this argument the feeble and des- 
perate struggle for existence the 
United Nations organization. Possibly 
higher education can better 
present than build its program so- 
cial education around the work such 
vehicle. 

But cannot unrealistic about 
estimating the strength nationalism 
the German university, for example, 
virtually impossible find the 
present faculty group any person who 
can subordinate his interest traditional 
and historic German nationalism 
system thought which the German 
people are regarded integrally 
related other national, racial and re- 
ligious groups this planet. Social 
science instruction especially reflects this 
fact, and everywhere apparent 
throughout the work the faculty 
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philosophy which social science 
usually related. For major students, 
course, the first loyalty specializa- 
tion, but specialization conceived 
framework rather strictly German 
logic. For non-major students there 
practically social science instruction 
such, but membership any part 
German university subjects one con- 
tinuous baptism from the fount Ger- 
man nationalism. This unfortunately 
true even today when democracy be- 
ing urged every hand Germany 
the key which should unlock the gate- 
ways world peace and brotherhood. 
The conservative role the German uni- 
versity therefore apparent and one has 
serious misgivings when seeks 
think the university exercising cre- 
ative influence this field present. 
One might draw similar portrait 
the conservative influence the Ger- 
man university the field religion. 
Little encouragement can found there 
for those persons who seek ways where- 
religion may adapted the cir- 
cumstantial needs the people. Per- 
haps this should be. would 
regarded those who look upon the 
church timeless institution, with 
particular responsibility any given age 
any given set social conditions. 
The German university strange com- 
bination the secular and the parochial 
education. Supported the state, 
frequently closely associated with ei- 
ther the Protestant Church the Cath- 
olic Church and its faculty theology 
serves the official training school for 
ministers priests. This has developed 
from the nature German society 
which the idea the separation 
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church and state has remained, strangely 
enough, remember Martin Lu- 
ther, rather theoretical level. 
has meant, however, that higher educa- 
tion conducted general conformity 
with the precepts the church and 
seminal influence for change this area. 


the German university today makes 
forceful contribution the modifica- 
tion German culture the social and 
religious areas, must remember that 
there are many conditions now operating 
change the university itself. The Ger- 
man government, under American di- 
rection, has completed the paper out- 
lines new school system which 
hoped will effectively abolish the tra- 
ditional class lines German society. 
Jonger need admission the university 
confined those children who the 
end the fourth grade were marked 
status wealth for positions influence 
professional, political military life. 
This effort equalize educational op- 
portunity has already broadened the 
base for selection through university 
studies and has brought into prominence 
the need for general education stu- 
dents all fields specialization. 
Either one half day one full day 
week now reserved for lectures all 
faculties which are directed the needs 
and interests non-major students. 
Thus likely that there will 
greater cross fertilization fields than 
the past and more cosmopolitan in- 
tellectual training will afforded all 
types students. 

The development, even its rudi- 


mentary stages present, pro- 
gram general education highlights 
problem the first magnitude the 
field the curriculum higher educa- 
tion. What shall the nature this 
general higher education and how far 
shall devoted implanting cer- 
tain basic ideals the leadership group 
young people the country? The tra- 
dition science has long cautioned 
against permitting biased interpretation 
inadequate factual information 
point the mind the student toward any 
particular kind outlook upon life. For 
this reason many educators have times 
arrayed themselves against science, con- 
tending that produced neutrality 
fields moral choice where neutrality 
could not countenanced the edu- 
cated man. has frequently been over- 
Northrop has reminded us, that science 
far from neutral discipline, repre- 
senting does, method inquiry 
and thought which fundamental 
the democratic hypothesis human af- 
fairs. The logic science, therefore, in- 
creasingly recognized require for 
its realization wide theoretical and 
philosophical exploration and underpin- 
ning education. world operated 
upon the proposition democracy there 
escape from the obligation build 
full theory human history and 
human destiny. The English. university 
has long recognized this fact and without 
apology has sought implant such 
world view the minds its graduates. 
Some American institutions have also ac- 
cepted this responsibility, but with less 
hoary tradition build upon and 
somewhat more dynamic situation 
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complicate their efforts have accom- 
plished perhaps less systematic results. 
The long day scientific detachment 
which has characterized the modern Ger- 
man university seems destined end, 
therefore, theoretical grounds, well 
for other reasons. Thus the building 
general educational program the 
universities has portentous results the 
guidance the young will 
possibly some time before conscious- 
ness the size and proportions this 
problem can expected encom- 
passed the German university facul- 
ties. The popularization the university 
program the new cultural economy 
the German people, however, may sur- 
prise the rapidity with which 
thinking along this line may gen- 
erated. 

The predominant tonal effect the 
general picture the education the 
Germans for their new responsibilities 
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grey. Education through misery and 
poverty almost necessarily so. 
Americans can keep our heads through 
the present and immediate future period 
great international tension and 
can rise the moral stature implied 
our own highest and best character 
may able guide the Germans, 
quality achievement which will en- 
able them join with future 
peace. fail either these mis- 
sions there little doubt that the Nazis 
will shortly out jail and kind 
pandemonium will break loose that will 
dwarf our previous ideas revolution- 
ary violence. Germany ready make 
another fateful choice and there 
possibility its being democratic one. 
Higher education the United States 
well Germany may have part 
play deciding the direction that 
choice. 


The people throughout the whole American society must realize 
that have the unfolding knowledge the atom the means for 
making our time one the two three most vital, most intense and 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
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Three Journeys 


Woop 


“Aren’t you native the States? Then you must fix 
Your vaccination, Passport; state your aim. 

You can’t earn money there. And what’s your name? 
Blue eyes, brown hair, and height five foot 
those Atlantic wastes roaring sea, 

The wind plays sculptor moulding clay 

hollows, mountain ranges streaked with foam 

That climb twenty feet curving jade 

Blown back powdered spray. see Tern 

Stormy Petrel swooping unafraid 

Into the trough. But 

Will give sign.” “Stop now, and answer me! 

Are they good people? Will they understand 

The friendly customs own dear land, 

hopes and repute?” 

“That you must learn, 

Here’s the square allotted you, with room 
For all you need, close fitting the tomb!” 


Here’s small traveller, eighteen inches long: 
baggage, not shred, and unaware 
Completely his destination. Bare 

And powerless, but his lungs least are strong 

Further than you, and see different day, 
And altered country you will never know. 
Beech trees ungrown will shade him. 

Birds will fly past, and move beyond his ken, 
Their distant cries unguessed, but will learn 
Something least love and work and men. 
His chart hidden. May will find 
Terrors and loveliness stir mankind, 

But now has narrow bed. Give him God speed, 
And pray may helped his worst need! 


Then the last journey. old voyager 

Who loved the wheat, grass and anemones, 

Made friends and enemies, enjoyed his food 

And thought problem baffling his brain, 

Because rode life eager mood,— 

Learns wise patience the tedious pain 

age and weakness. He’ll not see nor stir 

Nor fear the waves now stealing the shore. 

Bird, horse and friend encourage him more. 

Silently his single ship he’ll glide 

Alone that green ocean. Wish him well 

his far journey! Clear kind rays sun, 

Fair winds attend him! the haven wide! 
SS. America. April 1947 
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The Education Democratic People 


Post-War Period 


twenty years ago Wells, 
widely-read British author, declared 
that modern civilization was race be- 
tween education and catastrophe. 
know now that education lost the first 
lap that race. That catastrophe cost 
the world more than million lives, 
the lives more people than the total 
those who live England, France, 
Italy; cost the world more than 
thousand billion, million million 
dollars, which the United States 
will pay least per cent. One must 
say “will pay” because oddly enough, 
time when our national annual income 
was almost twice what had ever been 
any previous time, and time when 
income has been great invite 
dangerous inflation, payment for the war 
was large part deferred until those 
who fought could help pay for it. 
The war will continue cost 
many ways: depletion our national re- 
sources, weakening morals and stand- 
ards; scarcity highly-trained men 
science, medicine, dentistry, law, eco- 
nomics, education; and other ways. 
One cannot place any sort money 
value grief and anxiety, the tem- 
porary permanent separation sons 
from parents, husbands from wives, 
and fathers from small children, from 
each other, physical pain and discom- 
forts, mental anguish and insecurity, 
the alienation husbands and wives 
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and sweethearts, nor even upon the 
enforced absence youth period 
most critical for getting education 
and getting start careers. 


The Post-War Challenges Education 


The war was most likely only the 
first series probable catastrophes 
the others which lie largely ahead. 
democracy can succeed only the ex- 
tent that its citizens are capable dis- 
charging intelligently their responsibili- 
ties voters. Our rulers and representa- 
tives continue office only permis- 
sion the people. Their leadership 
must such can understood and 
will likely approved the majority. 
For the purpose assuring competent 
citizenry, free public schools were estab- 
lished. The program education for the 
world ahead must formulated large 
part terms the nature that world, 
its problems and conditions, which fu- 
ture citizens must face. That most peo- 
ple not understand that, tragic, 
alarming, and reflection upon the na- 
ture their education. 

The curtain has already risen upon 
act two, and the plot, scenes, and scripts 
are already outlined for subsequent 
catastrophes. Inflation longer mere- 
ing itself upon the savings old people, 
returned service men, and others. The 
billions savings upon which have 
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been relying buy the backlog con- 
sumer-needed goods that piled dur- 
ing the war, and consequence provide 
full employment for some time come, 
have already shrunk mere shadow 
its former magnitude and shrinking 
like soft snow the glare infla- 
tionary sun. Resulting from war condi- 
tions there has been disaster China, 
Hungary, Italy, Austria, and other 
countries, which now threaten seriously 
result complete economic collapse. 

The inevitable and logical conse- 
quence inflation, with its drying 
purchasing power, rapid shrinking 
the volume goods and services that 
can bought; and hence, rapidly in- 
creasing unemployment. Such defla- 
tionary depression and panic the fifties 
will certainly much more severe than 
that which occurred the thirties, for 
other reason, because the increased 
effectiveness and use labor-saving 
machines. maintain the standard 
living 1939, need only employ 
two-thirds the 60,000,000 men 
and women who need employed. 
the standard living the lower half 
must much higher than ever before. 
When off the deep end econom- 
ically, will carry with us, even more 
completely than did the thirties, 
every other country but Russia—every 
capitalistic country. This the British econ- 
omists know and 
pointed out. one reason why they 
and further into nationalization 
tion are not likely economics which 
the people through the agency the 
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state own and operate the means pro- 
duction. 

Already may heard those who 
would comfort with the assurance 
that necessary can alleviate the 
threatening depression becoming in- 
volved another war with its inevitable 
full employment. However absurd this 
sort talk seems today, will not 
seem bad counsel people keen 
economic misery, particularly over 
period years have had indoctri- 
toward some other nation, 
policy economic imperialism feed 
the flames growing hatred the 
white man, especially the white man 
those countries who have believed like 
Hitler racial superiority and mas- 
ter class exploit those the yellow, 
brown, and black races. 

sum up, the present lag edu- 
cation behind the demands world 
conditions seems almost certainly con- 
demn continuing cycle catas- 
trophes—war, inflation, depression; war, 
inflation, depression—with always the 
danger revolution and some sort 
fascistic totalitarianism. civilization 
rid itself this chronic disease, world 
conditions must change for the better. 
This can only appropriate education 
prepares leaders and followers all 
walks life, with appropriate back- 
ground and orientation with respect 
such matters general and their specific 
contemporary manifestations. 

one the most important out- 
comes the war, there now rests upon 
the people the United States ap- 
pallingly great responsibility for world 
leadership. quite doubtful that 
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nation are sufficiently mature 
appreciate its magnitude, much less 
carry with distinction that responsibility. 
The future civilization for centuries 
come depends upon far greater 
extent than the typical American, with 
his traditional provincialism, detach- 
ment, and pioneer philosophy, capable 
understanding. 


Inadequate Concepts Education 


Perhaps one should not judge too 
harshly those who like pretend that 
education consists the storing 
school and college days lifetime sup- 
ply education. tempting be- 
lieve theory which relieves one 
the possibilities continuing expend 
time and effort keeping oriented 
contemporary life. very desirable 
know what Plato and Aristotle 
thought and wrote, what Thomas Aqui- 
nas and the scholastics the middle 
ages thought and wrote, and what Fran- 
cis Bacon and the two Mills, Rousseau, 
and dozens others thought and wrote. 
But important respects, the world 
ahead not one that Aristotle Bacon 
Rosseau even James Royce 
could know even imagine. Henry 
Adams said his book, The Education 
Henry Adams, that was educated 
much better live the Rome 
Julius Caesar than his own. 

One must not mistake the history 
culture its tools for culture itself. One 
should not attach too much importance 
acquaintance with names and dates 
men and events the past, the super- 
ficial and feeble acquaintance with the 
grammar and small portion the vo- 
cabulary foreign language. Many 
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porters and street peddlers tourist cen- 
ters have far better grasp several 
foreign languages than most American 
college graduates who have taken sev- 
eral courses one more foreign lan- 
guages. One must not confuse the sub- 
stance education with psuedo-culture 
and the trappings and tools education. 
One cannot obscure successfully the lack 
education with attenuated veneer 
conversancy with few things art, 
history, science, music; interest vari- 
ous areas human thought, past, pres- 
ent, and future; skills reading, think- 
ing, and expression; understanding 
people, natural phenomena, and ideas. 
These are the essence education and 
they are relatively permanent com- 
pared the ephemeral nature most 
the stuff courses study. 

The state society general pro- 
vides public education for the collective 
benefit, for the welfare all. Upon 
other basis can one justify the practice 
the support schools public tax- 
ation—taxing those who are childless 
and those who send their children non- 
public schools, and taxing for public edu- 
cation according wealth rather than ac- 
cording benefits received. Society’s 
stake public education has late been 
roughly pushed around. Teachers and 
administrators have been unduly influ- 
enced students and parents. Students 
and parents are real, actually nearby, and 
active. Society abstract, seemingly re- 
mote, and passive. The competition for 
students institutions higher edu- 
cation stressing the dollar value edu- 
cation has further aggravated the tend- 
ency overemphasize vocational edu- 
cation. One should not overlook that 
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vocational competence can not assure vo- 
cational success among people who 
have not yet learned provide employ- 
ment for all. 


Education for Peace 


seems clear that the progressive 
destructiveness war has reached such 
proportions that matters little how 
well individuals may educated other- 
avoid wars the type which threats 
loom the horizon today. For the peo- 
ple the United States, least, either 
these two wars would most likely 
more costly particularly lives and 
grief than World War and World 
War combined. both those wars, 
our task was primarily defeat, with the 
help powerful allies, group Euro- 
pean nations headed Germany and 
totaling only 125 million people. The 
wars with which the next generation 
threatened would find pitted against 
250 million 500 million even bil- 
lion people, and maybe with less power- 
ful allies. 

face facts specifically, there more 
than mere possibility war between 
and the Russians and their various 
satellites Europe and Asia twenty 
thirty years from now. Already the seeds 
that war have been planted the 
form mutual distrust, suspicion, and 
misunderstanding. What little our peo- 
ple know Russia and Russians large- 
inaccurate, not entirely erroneous. 
The common mass Russians yet 
know little us. 

The next major war which be- 
come engaged will all likelihood not 
one which enter after has been 
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progress two three years. will 
almost certainly one which shall 
bear the brunt from the start—one which 
will probably precipitated at- 
tack our major cities atomic bombs 
not necessarily conveyed planes but 
perhaps stored basements and attics 
advance, bombs capable destroying 
life and habitation over diameter 
ten fifteen miles, war which 
likely fought our territory 
not, and which will most likely 
learn first hand what means have 
sections one’s homeland laid waste, 
Germany, England, Russia, France, and 
China have learned recent years. 

Since the establishment 
nistic regime Russia, forces the 
United States and Russia have been 
actively work spreading suspicion and 
hostility between the peoples the two 
nations. this country, all the un- 
favorable aspects Communistic Russia 
have been exaggerated and given wide 
publicity. The favorable features have 
been ignored discounted. Not many 
dared attempt discuss Russia and 
her program impartially. Even today 
teachers hardly dare this well. 
Newspapers and periodicals any con- 
siderable circulation mention Russia and 
her plans and evolution only disparaging- 
ly. otherwise likely bring 
down upon the offender the wrath 
powerful influences and indeed most 
the common peoples. Throughout this 
country sensation seeking, “grandstand- 
ing,” individuals even Congress and 
University faculties are stirring hatred 
and suspicion with little sound base and 
that may cost our children and in- 
deed civilization general, dearly. 
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Even throughout the war, every 
official act Russia was given the worst 
possible interpretation; notably, the Fin- 
nish war, and the non-aggression pacts 
with Germany and Japan. All these 
and many other misunderstandings 
Russia, deliberate the result will- 
ingness not desire believe the 
worst her, have left with Russia 
which believes that her security lies not 
treaties pacts with nations intent 
upon misunderstanding her, and op- 
posed her whole way life hope 
for her downfall, but rather her abil- 
ity protect herself force arms. 
Russians are almost fanatically deter- 
mined made safe along border 
across which they have been invaded 
twice one generation cost from 
million lives and the destruction 
much her homeland. the Rus- 
sians, doubt would us, other 
course seems practical until the hostility 
and policy encirclement now being 
followed the militaristic and big busi- 
ness administration the United States 
replaced friendly sympathetic 
understanding. spite the fact that 
dozens books written Americans 
presenting the favorable side Russia 
and Russian foreign policy have ap- 
peared recent years, there will not 
widespread friendly understanding 
Russia until least the great ma- 
jority educated Americans have 
basis education, rather than misin- 
formation and misunderstanding, for 
evaluating great and dangerous coun- 
try and people. Sumner Welles said 
his Time for Decision: 


Russia can become the greatest menace 
that the world has ever seen. can equally 
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well become the greatest force for peace and 
for orderly development the world—de- 
pending largely whether can per- 
suade the Russian people and their govern- 
ment that their permanent 
interest lies cooperating the creation 
and maintenance democratic world 
organization. 

This discussion the Russian threat 
the need for the inclusion ade- 
quate education much greater 
knowledge the great countries and 
peoples the world including above all 
Russia, with her communistic program 
and insistence upon national security, 
Great Britain maneuvering desperately 
maintain clearly diminishing and 
longer logical position eminence 
among nations the world, and China 
with her hundreds millions clearly 
headed for position one the big 
three the world. 

The second great possibility catas- 
trophic war lies the possibility that 
the yellow and the brown peoples 
Asia may attempt destroy such the 
nations the white race continue 
base their international, political, and 
economic policies the premise that 
non-white peoples are inferior and 
such, legitimate prey for exploitation. 
Such war would undoubtedly cost 
millions lives and might well result 
the end the United States 
great power even sovereign 
nation. 

Any adequately educated’ person 
people must know more the facts 
racial potentialities such the poten- 
tiality the Chinese for scientific, tech- 
nological, and economic progress and for 
military prowess. The Chinese have na- 
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tive intelligence not inferior that 
the Germans, British, any other na- 
tional ethnic group. When our ances- 
tors, several thousand years ago, were 
skulking bearskins the forests 
Central and Eastern Europe, the Chi- 
nese enjoyed civilization much more 
superior any that existed elsewhere 
then than ours today superior that 
the Chinese. 

should not feel secure the rela- 
tively retarded status the Chinese 
technological and military in- 
formed people know, the Russians fol- 
lowing political and technological revo- 
lution telescoped the last years 
most the industrial, technological, and 
social progress that made 150 
years. The Chinese are awakened and 
the march. Japanese occupation China 
and Southeast Asia and her vigorous 
indoctrination against the 
white man with his conceit and greed 
who promised military aid that for dec- 
ade didn’t come, served convince 
China that the future they would suf- 
fer neither Japanese domination nor con- 
tinued domination the white man. 
The Chinese the next generation will 
quite different from the genial Sam 
Wong, the laundry man American 
thinking. will man intent upon 
destroying those who deny him place 
the sun and standard living com- 
parable ours. Hallet Abend, Pearl 
Buck, Owen Lattimore, Walter Judd, 
Major Fielding Elliott, and other close 
students the Orient have pointed out, 
should consider seriously joining the 
rest the human race before too 
late. are minority, and history 
shows anything, promises ultimate 
unhappy future minorities who force 
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temporarily upon majorities unwel- 
come and undeserved inferior 
and economic status. 


“Count and think over,” they 
said Mr. Abend. ““There are 450,000,- 
000 Chinese; 340,000,000 natives In- 
dia; Thailand and Indo-China are an- 
other 32,000,000 people; Burma and 
Malaya have more than 20,000,000; 
the Indies are 70,000,000, the Japanese 
are 70,000,000 and the Koreans nearly 
25,000,000 are betrayed 
the eventual peace, then some Asiatic nation 
will arise genuine and unselfish emanci- 
pator, and the ensuing conflict will make 
the present war seem like amateurish 
rehearsal, the end such war the 
white man would find himself the Jim 
Crow seats.” 


Need for Redirection Our Program 


The education the typical American 
unsuited the conditions this na- 
ture that exist the world. has been 
focused, has the intent the educand, 
upon getting ahead, 
basis, and based upon the assumption 
that can ignore the rest the world, 
except possible field foreign trade. 
Because the incomplete nature our 
education, most not understand 
the world which live. not 
comprehend that our concepts world 
trade are absolutely impractical for 
creditor nation with almost corner 
the world’s supply gold. difficult 
for comprehend that are com- 
pelled the world ahead live closely 
with neighboring peoples which may 
destroy us, even and destroy 
them. not yet adequately ap- 
preciate the necessity learning about 
the rest the world, intent are still 
upon rugged individualism, concerned 
with developing faith and confidence 
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ourselves, new nation, and our way 
life, that find almost impossible 
realize that have come the end 
era our national life and have en- 
tered period which narrow, isola- 
tionist, national philosophy longer 
safe and practical. 

you and are unable unwilling 
repair the defects our education, the 
least can make certain that the 
next generation educationally equipped 
tocarry on. have had narrow escape 
from disaster three times one genera- 
tion the form two wars and eco- 
nomic collapse. should learn from 
the chaos Europe and Asia. Even 
were there atomic bomb, our next 
great war might well spell the end 
great America, America have 
known it. With the atomic bomb and bio- 
logical warfare, seems that those not 
exaggerate who insist can but choose 
between one world world. make 
the right choice and implement re- 
quires education type have here- 
tofore neglected. There growing 
tendency suspect that modern civiliza- 
tion living borrowed time. 

year ago last fall was misfor- 
tune have much traveling. The 
trains were crowded with returning sail- 
ors and soldiers. For the most part they 
seemed regard their absence from their 
homeland nightmarish interlude—a 
waste much their lives. became 
more conscious than before their sac- 
rifices; also peculiarly conscious 
how our work home, complete 
what they had begun, was great 
extent still ahead us. They had given 
the rest the opportunity maintain 
our way life. They had destroyed the 
greatest threat the century our inde- 
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pendence and welfare. have the re- 
sponsibility maintaining the peace they 
gave us—of exercising our leadership 
give their children security. This cannot 
done battleships and armaments 
alone, nor treaties and alliances. 

Commander Harold Stassen has re- 
ferred the United Nations organiza- 
tion born San Francisco only 
beach head. itself really little 
more than scrap paper. Yet, opens 
the most promising avenue world 
peace and co-operation. Whether 
make good that opportunity depends 
upon the nature the education and 
mutual understanding the peoples 
the world—particularly our own coun- 
try which must become aligned any 
bloc faction and maintain the con- 
fidence the world our leadership. 

the Manchester, England, Guardian 
which had put files two years 
ago—just after began appear that 
the forces landing France and Italy 
would finish the job with the Rus- 
sians and that the boys the Pacific had 
the Japanese the run: 


WILL HONOR THEM? 


The dead war are terribly the 
mercy the living. Greece had failed 
after Marathon, the Spartans who fell there 
would not have been remembered ever 
since the world models staunchness 
extremity. They would have passed out 
sight and mind completely the hun- 
dreds other stout parties soldiers who 
have died hard for insignificant causes 
THEIR REAL AND 
EVERLASTING 
THE USE THAT GREECE MADE 
THE CHANCE WHICH THOSE 
MEN’S FORTITUDE GAVE HER.— 
The Manchester Guardian 
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Classroom 


Steady the rush knowledge swiftly churning, 
Pour evenly the facts you have collected. 

With fingers the clock insanely turning, 

Let thoughts sharply, forcibly ejected. 

This the be-all your living—here. 


The tissues the brain must not conceal 


One single item the cranial sphere. 


Search deep and every point fact reveal. 

What desperation lies locked control, 

And held within your hurried, harassed writing! 

Only the teacher finds the matter droll, 

Only the teacher finds unexciting. 

Students, the world contains much that’s rotten,— 

How long before your knowledge forgotten? 


&> 


The Underground Connection with 
University Life and Educational 
Developments 


During the 


Occupation 


work the Underground 


connection with university life and 
the extent which educational develop- 
ments could carried during the 
period occupation”—such the sub- 
ject the president San Francisco State 
College asked treat before his 
students, and though felt was ex- 
tensive and difficult one handle, 
extensive that one greatest diffi- 
culties was choosing among the pile 
documents collected before could 
even think plan that might fit into 
the limited frame lecture. 

Now, before stating the position 
the French universities during the Ger- 
man occupation one must reminded 
that there integrated national uni- 
versity France. The University Paris 
and the sixteen provincial universities are 
closely co-ordinated. The connection 
universities with secondary schools and 
the latter with elementary schools 
also much closer than the United 
States. Therefore, when speak the 

This was given lecture San 
Francisco State College, July 17, 1946, Mme. 
SAINT BLANQUAT, Directrice Lycée 
Balzac Tours, who was sent mission the 


United States the Cultural Relations the 
French State Department and Board Education. 


“French University,” very wide 
term including higher, secondary and 
elementary teaching. the “teaching 
body” France whole. 

The spiritual creed among university 
people France may briefly summed 
one liberty, humanism and re- 
sponsibility. None these fine words 
could possibly linked with attitude 
meek submission the meaning im- 
plied the word occupation and this 
how, from the very first, the French 
University instinctively rebelled against 
occupation. 

hard speak again the days 
June, 1940. What was even worse 
than the tragedy being defeated was 
the feeling complete lack dignity 
the way some our own people asked 
repeat: “through fault,” 
“through fault,” “through 
most grievous fault.” was trying 
make our souls and minds submit un- 
necessary shame and humiliation before 
the enemy. Making the French people 
responsible the face crushing events 
and the fact that our soldiers had but 
their breasts bare against the enormous 
superiority German material was al- 
together too simple and too stupid proc- 
ess dealing with the problem. 

People belonging the educational 
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world France could less than others 
put with the stupidity all and 
with the kind tyranny that aimed 
enslaving soul and mind. the minority 
those French people who were point- 
ing out our so-called faults for the great- 
est benefit and satisfaction the enemy, 
the bulk the French University in- 
stinctively and resolutely said “No.” 

Thus, may well said that the 
word “resistance” came antidote, 
counterpoison that other word “col- 
laboration” with the fullest meaning im- 
plied. was attitude opposite that 
the few who accepted the occupation 
and were ready help the invaders; 
was attitude protest and dignity 
the same time, the only attitude true 
French people and especially University 
people could adopt for who can clip the 
wings thought and kill freedom 
free minds? So, our thoughts remained 
our own and were unsoiled the pres- 
ence the occupants. 

Thus, may understood how the 
French University became the nucleus 
intense patriotism and had proud 
part the resistance, whether resisting 
openly when was impossible take 
action, resisting heart and mind and 
keeping the flame patriotism ablaze. 

Now, for those who fought the 
resistance must remembered that 
the first rule the underground secret 
battle, the first principle its tactics, 
was that each combatant should fight 
alone, hiding suspect, volunteer 
under the hardest pressure possible, 
volunteer not one among others, help- 
ing along with their enthusiasm but just 
lonely fighter, lonely, and only find- 
ing his inmost heart reasons for cour- 
age and sacrifice. That lonely courage 
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characterized the underground soldiers 
and was displayed every circumstance. 
—Therefore, much will ever remain un- 
known and untold such heroism be- 
cause many those who fought that 
solitary battle never came back and had 
witnesses. 

already explained, the connection 
between universities, secondary and ele- 
mentary schools much closer 
France than the States; thus did the 
French public educational system offer 
natural framework for national resist- 
ance movement. The part played the 
elementary teachers was especially im- 
portant they were scattered all over 
the country each small village and 
formed immense network. not ac- 
tually engaged the underground bat- 
tle, they were practically all sympathiz- 
ers. soon became clear that all were 
accomplices the big plot woven for the 
restoration, the revival, France. 
were the teachers our secondary 
schools, our lycées. were the Facul- 
ties and student bodies our universities. 

That feeling wonderful complicity 
between the members the French 
University against the “New order” the 
Germans were trying introduce into 
France emphasized. The Ger- 
mans continued make gestures con- 
as, the end, they were unable 
believe that educated men could sin- 
cerely democratic. But they failed and 
the French University remained aloof, 
held proudly, either ignoring their 
useless attempts making friends 
deliberately fighting them long 
there was any chance defeating their 
purpose. 

professors, teachers, masters, stu- 


dents and pupils were found every- 
where the resistance, most the time 
initiating the movement, giving im- 
petus. 

would take hours give even 
summary the deeds that are known 
about the part played the French Uni- 
versity the underground and will 
give but sample heroism. 

can only mention such well known 
affairs that the “Musée 
the “Lettres Frangaises,” 
the “University Strasbourg Cler- 
mont-Ferrand,” the “recording the 
students for compulsory labor Ger- 
many.” 

However, will concentrate the 

Coming America, board the 
Brazil, surprise was great find- 
ing one the ladies cabin actually 
was Yvonne Oppon, survivor 
the tragedy. Being chief librarian the 
“Musée she had been in- 

falo. She gave first hand and most 
valuable information. 

wish could convey the admiration 
felt when hearing her tell the story 
the “Musée the quiet 
tone that seemed enhance the pluck 
she had shown through the four years 
she had spent German prisons con- 
centration camps. 

Well, this typical story one 
the very first resistant movements started 
members the French Universities. 

The “Musée Homme” the mu- 
seum mankind situated the Palais 
Chaillot, Paris, which has now re- 
placed the old Tracadero. One can rea- 
lize what those learned ethnologists 
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versed the history the origins 
mankind thought Nazi racist theories. 

Yvonne told me, from 
the very first day the German invasion 
she and her fellow-workers the Musée 
thought “Something must 
done.” So, early 1940, their 
resistance began. Indeed from what 
Mlle Oppon modestly stated, 
ferred that she was the first use the 
word “Resistance” the title the 
poor mimeographed leaf that they 
printed—the word came her, she told 
me, she was thinking the Huguenot 
the Tower Constance who had 
carved that one word “resister” the 
wall the prison and looked 
for many years imprisonment. 

What was the work done that 
group “resistants” called the “réseau” 
—The network 
published the first number their clan- 
destine paper, “Resistance,” Decem- 
ber 1940—gave publicity Roosevelt’s 
and Churchill’s letters early Octo- 
ber 1940—distributed tracts disposing 
German fibs 
military information concerning aviation 
camps and the submarine bases St. 
Nazaire. Professor Rivet was the head 
the movement and wrote open 
letter the Vichy government.—The 
tracts were the theoretical part the 
work, but the practical part had begun 
long before, June and July, 1940, 
when the members the group helped 
free many prisoners among the shape- 
less mass despairing men driven along 
the roads France their way Ger- 
many. 

Not only did they give information 
the English but they also started the 
first groups the secret army, hiding 
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arms that would ready for the days 
the liberation. They also managed 
send some our boys North Africa 
pon, was amazed the amount 
things her group did the space six 
months for, early the end 1940, 
they were “sold out” the gestapo 
what she termed “mouton”—that 
say one who pretended friend and 
really was traitor. 

Ten them, among them she and 
two other women, were sentenced 
death. Seven men, including the scien- 
tists Vildé and Levitzky, whose names 
least must here reverently pro- 
nounced, were executed two months 
after their sentence. One can imagine 
what the delay must have meant them 
they were worn out tortures and pri- 
vations. How pathetic shown, 
that cabin, the boat, one escaped 
from the jaws death, tiny photo 
Levitzky—a fine type slavic manhood 
—he asked shot last and would 
not have his eyes bandaged. 

The women were spared and, after 
the ordeal being secreted the prison 
Cherche Midi for year Paris they 
were sent the concentration camps 
Ravensbriick and Mathausen. There, 
they belonged that category prison- 
ers with the letters painted 
their backs, that say: “nacht und 
nebel.” 

How poetical the alliteration and how 
awful the unfathomable mixture ro- 
manticism and cruelty the Teutonic 
mind thus severing from the land the 
living those whom they had decided not 
kill but treat ghosts pertaining 
“nacht und nebel,” night and mist. 
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Out that night and out that mist 
misery, Mlle was rescued 
the American Red Cross May 
1945. She then weighed fifty-two pounds 
but was determined live on, after her 
struggle more than four years Ger- 
man jails. 

After this example the sporadic 
activity one the first groups 
resistants, something must said the 
great organic movement the “Front 
National Universitaire” which was born 
early 1941 one the Sorbonne 
laboratories and quickly spread over the 
whole France, publishing clandestine 
papers, the best known which 
libre,” “Free University,” 
establishing communications with the 
secret army and the “maquis” where 
many our students found escape 
when the pressure for compulsory labor 
Germany became intolerable. 

Here may told the story that 
plucky group students Paris who 
stole the records from the registrar’s 
office, that their fellow students and 
themselves could not traced, tracked 
and dragged work for the enemy. 

The tricks the students, some 
which sorely ended imprisonment and 
executions, were numberless and, must 
owned, rather Novem- 
ber group students was seen, each 
one holding the forefinger his right 
and left hands straight the air. was 
their manner cheering General 

French, gaule (spelt with one in- 
stead two) means stick and their two 
fingers held upright meant two sticks— 
deux gaules. The Germans did not get 
what they were doing until the 
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students actually got sticks their hands 
which, alas, made matters worse, causing 
many them arrested. 


And how did schools fare during that 
time? How did the children France 
work while the oppression the occu- 
pants took tighter and tighter hold 
their country? 

Well, can say the schools Tours 
never closed except when the bombard- 
ments became too heavy 1944 after 
the landing June and, even then, 
they closed only June when the 
ordinary closing time would have been 
July 14. 

From the first, felt that the schools 
were that part France that could never 
invaded. Once the door was shut, 
were France, and each class room, 
whether the elementary school, the 
high school, the university was pure, 
undefiled cell the country. 

Each one felt that “free France” 
was concept bore within our souls 
and minds, out the reach the enemy 
and the new-fangled Vichy regula- 
tions that did not matter much us. 

“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” the 
old motto the Republic had been 
banned but any our old books made 
the words alive and was enough 
speak Montaigne, Pascal, Voltaire, 
Hugo, Renan and Michelet our stu- 
dents for them realize what true 
France had been and would ever be. 

One can now speak the “petite re- 
sistance” which the children carried 
against the enemy. 

They worked out such 
campaign ignoring the Nazis that 
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every man them felt it. Their dignity 
was something behold. The Germans 
simply did not exist for them and 
though the children were not and could 
not aggressive, for they did not want 
their school get into trouble, they 
made point never paying any atten- 
tion the Germans when they paraded 
the streets their bands played 
public-squares. Neither did the older 
ones the concerts lectures or- 
ganized the German propaganda 
though they were “cordially invited.” 
This slight which could not called 
offence was badly felt—The children 
kept calm, dispassionate and made the 
best the situation, but they were daunt- 
less and fiercely patriotic. 

now speak own experience 
principal the Lycée Balzac 
Tours. 

From the very first the occupation 
June 1940, the Germans ousted the 
girls the Lycée from their well- 
equipped building and had move 
old, discarded barracks where were 
live for four years with maximum 
discomfort that Americans can hardly 
imagine. 

Yet those barracks, Marescot was their 
name, will ever remain chosen and 
much endeared spot mind, 
was there that, despite German supervi- 
sion, hundreds our girls managed 
learn all the glories France. 

Teaching was difficult job then but 
how thrilling the teacher maintain 
what should be, matter what 
suppressions the Germans imposed 
our list books even our cur- 
riculum. 

History, course, best fitted 
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teach the pupils patriotism, was especial- 
ill-treated. 

was forbidden use the text books 
had and, others were being 
printed, that meant having books 
all—they also hinted what the teaching 
history should be—for instance, Riche- 
lieu’s policy striving towards the natural 
frontier the Rhine was omitted. 
Napoleon was exalted his effort 
towards unifying Europe kind 
precursor Hitler. 

So, double problem faced our teach- 
ers: material one and spiritual one. 
What was done without books and 
the collections that had remained the 
hands the Germans? How could the 
true spirit teaching carried on? 

The teacher history longer could 
refer the students their books and lost 
the privilege only treating essentials 
the class-room. Extensive lectures had 
given, covering full areas and the 
pupils kept their notebooks carefully 
and took the information given such 
length that when the course was com- 
pleted their notebooks looked more like 
the actual text. 

Neither was the problem paper 
easy one solve. Some the note- 
books were strange bundles stray 
papers carefully bound the pupils 
themselves. You should have seen them 
when there was fuel winter, with 
shawls over their heads, endlessly writing 
pages and pages with double pairs mit- 
tens their hands. 

was dangerous bring forbidden 
books into the class-room but course 
those which could procured were care- 
fully kept home. How elated was the 
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child reading them night, with some 
the feeling listening the English 
radio! Sometimes, the unruly spirit 
the French (the Germans never could 
understand what they called complete 
lack discipline) got the better pru- 
dence and the forbidden books were 
taken into the class-room. the Ger- 
mans had been searching the boys’ Lycée 
for such books, the mistress, one morn- 
ing, enquired make sure history 
text-book was the The 
pupils frankly owned seven them had 
brought the books along with them but 
one the girls instantly added with 
large grin: “No fear! the Germans will 
never find them.” was the height 
summer and the seven books had been 
carefully deposited the stove. one 
would ever think stove book- 
shelf. 

wish could give more the tricks 
and ruses our children. must quote 
their delight using tiny tri-colored 
flag marker the plan the battle 
Austerlitz show the French party. 
Any occasion keep the national colours 
our school was eagerly seized upon 
and remember girl with blue skirt, 
white blouse and red jacket who 
proudly walked school under the be- 
nignant smile stolid German who 
seemed good example slow, plod- 
ding understanding. 

Thus instead being destroyed 
had been hoped the invaders, the 
national spirit the French children was 
roused the teaching history which 
became all the more active was per- 
force less bookish. School-children felt 
that school work was part the fighting, 
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that meant resistance their part and 
was the one way they had defying 
the Germans. 

One way keep the greatness 
France alive the minds our pupils 
was making them understand and 
realize the beauty our monuments, 
cathedrals, and paintings, the treasures 
French art. 

matter what the lack material 
for visual aid, managed make 
them keep sense delicate, artistic, 
Latin measure spite the colossal 
German eagle spreading its enormous 
yellow painted cardboard wings the 
balcony the Kommandantur the cen- 
tral square the town. And how ex- 
hilarating for the teacher, the feeling 
thirty-five pairs eyes fixed hers, 
their effort understand the work 
art depicted her. The light, the spiri- 
tual light all, was enrichment 
and perhaps compensated for putting 
with the lack lanterns, slides and the 
darkness the room used for projec- 
tion. 

What about the spirit which the 
teaching history and geography was 
conducted? The aim the teacher was 
that the pupils should know and love 
their country just the time when 
France was free, that other future 
would seem possible the children but 
the liberation their country. 

The very basis the course, Roman 
and Greek history, helped exalt the 
notion the individual greatness 
man, the eminent role soul, conscience 
and character each personality. The 
Athenian democracy, the Roman repub- 
lic, the origins Christianity offered 
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endless possibilities for the children 
understand how such ideals were dif- 
ferent from those the Teutonic mass 
they could see marching our streets, 
splendid mechanism automats with 
soul, reflex, spirit them. 

The Middle Ages also afforded ample 
scope for national teaching with the 
building our wonderful cathedrals. 
The clay-footed colossus the holy 
Roman Germanic Empire was kind 
prophetic prefiguration the Third 
Reich. 

needless say how invigorating 
the period the French Revolution was. 
Our declaration the Rights Man 
was itself refutation Hitler’s 
racist theories which the pupils were 
all the more sensitive some Jews 
among them must come school wear- 
ing the yellow star. How thrilled our 
girls were when studying Napoleon’s 
campaign against the Russians 
turally drawing the conclusion what 
was awaiting Hitler the dreary plains 
Russia. 

How appalled they were when told 
Bismarck’s “new order” forged “through, 
iron and blood” and also when hearing 
Wilhelm words boasting that “Ger- 
many the salt the earth.” 

The zeal the geography class learn- 
ing about Alsace was touching for Alsace 
still was taught the geography class 
though Germany denied part 
France. 

With the Senior classes corresponding 
your Freshmen and Sophomores, the 
curriculum treats the “great powers 
the world.” was easy show what 
wealth ore and oil the U.S.A. and the 
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British possessions represented, and con- 
clusions about Hitler’s foolish enterprise 
were easily drawn the pupils. The 
critical mind the French people could 
freely exercise itself German super- 
vision could establish its control there. 

And how not keep the hope the 
liberation France when making ours 
Joan Arc’s promise ridding French 
soil the enemy, means our 
children’s minds the English the 
Fifteenth century but the green clad 
German soldiers 1940. 

One thing more must said about 
the delightful trips taken the geogra- 
phy class when was practically im- 
possible take trains. The teacher 
excelled describing the beauty fair 
France from the industrial North the 
snowy peaks the Alps, passing through 
busy Lyons, following the valley the 
Rhone down the Azure Coast. So, 
with maps, projectors, films, 
collections practically every thing 
had been requisitioned the German 
army and remained “in the custody” 
the occupants our lycée, with 
help whatever, the teachers with their 
talent and the pupils with their imagina- 
tion managed build the true image 
France, palpable, present, lovable and 
loved secret, that geography was 
less science, and more resurrec- 
tion. 

have spoken length the teach- 
ing history and geography being 
special interest under the occupation, 
but something must also said the 
classes literature where but reading 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, not speak 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth cen- 
tury authors, was enhancing the great- 
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ness France and showing how the 
past was warrant for the future. 

The children the composition class 
were apt get the best propaganda 
One them aptly inferred 
through Fontaine’s fable about the 
evil shepherd who induced the lamb 
come into his fold that there were certain 
people France right now who were 
trying induce her countrymen 
the same thing, but totally without 
success. Fontaine would have con- 


gratulated the child. 


could give many other examples 
the way teaching went town that 
underwent bombardments (from 
small great) the one year 1944. 
have seen classes conducted shelters 
—the senior pupils would with 
their work though such matters were 
entirely commonplace. The mistress 
gathered the younger ones about her for 
community singing cheer them 
the dug-outs during the alerts and, 
while was too risky try the Mar- 
seillaise, who was question the 
wonderful French folk 
the youngsters sometimes chanted 
frightened soft managing keep 
the tune? 

The amazing thing about war-time 
schooling France was that, spite 
the many hardships the children had 
endure, attendance was almost perfect. 
The lycée started classes correspond- 
ence for the younger children who had 
been sent the country for safety. 
When all communications were cut and 
the bridges were down, but only then, 
they had stop. The grades never were 
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better. The pupils made point 
honor fight their own fight work- 
ing, despite sleepless nights, poor food 
and, generally speaking, very bad con- 
ditions which, for one thing, sadly im- 
paired their memory. Their spirit was 
magnificent. 

addition school activities, the boys 
and the older girls helped rescue the 
victims from bombing and their part 
relief work was extensive. Our lycée 
adopted the school badly damaged 
village the Somme. was case 
poor people helping people worse off 
than themselves. 

And this how, unflaggingly, un- 
our children waited for the 
liberation France. There never was 
any doubt their minds the result 
the war. had enormous enrol- 
ment the English classes and the 
German classes had practically at- 
tendance all. 

So, when the liberation France 
came, our children were ready greet 
your boys, their liberators, English. 
You should have seen the busy fingers 
our schoolgirls making flags from old 
sheets, dying them and sewing the 
stripes and the forty-eight stars with 
delicate embroidery stitching! You 
should have seen your boys pelting their 
ration candy school-children that 
had never tasted toffee before! 

one child said, never was the 
period the summer holidays filled 
with greater excitement 
though the danger reprisals was 
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our very doors, and village, Maillé, 
but few miles from Tours, was sacked 
and burnt the ground August 
twenty-fifth and 156 its inhabitants, 
among them many children, were burnt 
death murdered. Indeed, those 
were dangerous, heroic days. They were 
crowning lesson will and energy— 
Our children helped much they 
could and did the masters, wherever 
they were. myself remember how 
thankful was that English enabled 
stop one your boys who, 
mistake, was dashing into the German 
lines with his jeep. How exciting, too, 
serve for the liaison between 
American officer and Lieutenant the 
Free French Forces, poring over maps, 
spotting machine gun nests along the 
Loire. 

Indeed those were unforgettable times 
and their memory helped when 
had resume our work our lycée 
which the Germans had left empty 
shell. had make something 
out nothing when reopened the 
boarding school, and each pupil had 
refurnish the school bringing along 
mattress, chair, three plates, bowl and 
two pieces linen! Not mentioning 
the impossible task heating the place 
and the hard one feeding the pu- 
pils! 

But had received good training 
and the difficult job which was carried 
during the days occupation made 
easy now work with the wonderful 
feeling our freedom regained. 


Each man has within his power contribute the destiny all 
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Expendable 


Vonpy RoBERTSON 


There one hour between the winter 


and the summer’s end, 
when amethyst and amber pendants 
hang full and bright lend 
their transient beauty the year: 
one muted hour charm like morning 
sunshine the dew, 
fulfilment eternal hope 


and prophecy for you. 


Expendable, the fall here. 
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Technology and Manpower Britain 


1944 the Minister Edu- 
cation set Committee under the 
Chairmanship Lord Eustace Percy 
advise the needs higher techno- 
logical education England and Wales, 
with particular reference co-operation 
between the universities and the colleges 
technology. The Committee agreed 
that the position Britain leading 
industrial nation was being endangered 
failure secure the fullest possible 
application science industry and 
that this failure was partly due de- 
ficiencies education and the consequent 
shortage trained scientists and tech- 
nologists. 

The Percy Committee, among its rec- 
ommendations, suggested that the de- 
velopment and co-ordination higher 
technical education could only satis- 
factorily effected regional basis 
instead the existing system under 
which the development the responsi- 
bility each local education authority. 
The principle that the organization 
technical education must regional 
basis was subsequently accepted the 
Ministry Education order that the 
needs industrial and commercial per- 
sonnel should covered adequately. 
England and Wales were divided into 
regions and each region Regional 
Advisory Council and Regional Aca- 
demic Board for Advanced Technology 
either have been are being set up. 
The Regional Academic Board for Ad- 
vanced Technology each region will 


advise the Governing Bodies the par- 
ticipating institutions and the Regional 
Advisory Council the development 
and co-ordination higher technological 
studies, and will composed repre- 
sentatives the colleges technology 
and the universities and other in- 
terested persons the region. 

1945, Committee under Sir Alan 
Barlow was appointed consider the 
shortage scientific manpower, and re- 
ported 1946 that “if are main- 
tain our position the world and re- 
store and improve our standard living, 
have alternative but strive for 
that scientific achievement without which 
our trade will wither, our Colonial 
Empire remain undeveloped and our 
lives and freedom will the mercy 
potential aggressor.” Doubling the 
number scientists and technologists, 
states the report, matter the ut- 
most urgency. This task will fall upon 
the Universities and the Colleges 
Technology. 

The Parliamentary 
Committee unofficial group 
about 200 members both Houses 
Parliament and representatives 
some scientific and technical institu- 
tions. Its primary function impress 
upon Parliament and the nation, the 
great importance science every field 
national endeavor. This Committee 
undoubtedly fulfilling national need 
Britain’s social and political life and 
has already carried number practical 
constructive proposals fruition. has 
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issued number influential reports 
matters importance the nation in- 
cluding such subjects scientific research 
and the universities, scientific policy for 
British agriculture, the universities and 
scientific manpower, and has issued 
quarterly summary scientific matters 
debated Parliament. This Committee 
decided consider the question col- 
leges technology and technological 
manpower and has just issued report 
that subject which seeks collate 
the recommendations the Percy Com- 
mittee and the Barlow Committee, 
and draw further conclusions from 
them. 


Varying Sizes 

Britain, technical colleges vary 
from small institutions providing com- 
paratively elementary courses suitable 
for workers those large technical col- 
leges which have developed technologi- 
cal courses standard comparable 
with that university degree course, 
and which often conduct substantial 
amount research work. The present 
Report the Parliamentary and Scien- 
tific Committee concerned solely with 
the latter type institution, which are 
termed colleges technology avoid 
confusion with the more elementary 
technical institutes. fact there may 
only about such colleges England 
and Wales. Europe, and large ex- 
tent America, the functions the uni- 
versities and colleges technology are 
sharply differentiated, but Britain the 
functions overlap. Higher technological 
studies are found not only the colleges 
technology but varying extent 
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the universities. fact some the 
newer universities were formerly col- 
leges technology and still reflect their 
origin continuing provide advanced 
courses technology. strict demarca- 
tion the functions university and 
college technology now exists. They 
are complementary institutions which, 
under suitable conditions, can jointly con- 
tribute towards the needs for qualified 
scientists and technologists. 

the past, there has prevailed 
Britain some academic 
sional quarters unjustified belief that 
was not appropriate award degree 
student satisfactorily completing 
course study technology the 
ground that the content such courses 
was narrow and did not warrant the 
conferment degree. This view re- 
sulted largely from the ancient tradition 
the older universities. However 
now more widely appreciated that the 
effective study technology neces- 
sarily involves thorough groundwork 
the underlying pure sciences. Thus 
engineering courses include training 
the basic sciences physics, mathe- 
matics and chemistry and degrees 
engineering are awarded universities. 
There remain, however, many other 
branches technology for which in- 
adequate provision made for degrees 
for which degree awards are avail- 
able. the opinion the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee consideration 
should immediately given the 
Regional Academic Boards the possi- 
bility the local university the region 
extending its recognition cover educa- 
tionally sound courses technology for 
which present degree award 
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available. The Committee regard the 
award degree the essential means 
attracting fair proportion men 
and women high ability training 
technology. evident that without 
degree award, the end the course, 
students are inclined regard the course 
inferior and therefore not 
selected. The consequence that 
present many nationally important 
branches technology, few students are 
being trained. 

The problem further complicated 
England and Wales the fact that 
some colleges technology are already 
afhliated their local universities. Thus 
the faculty technology the Uni- 
versity Manchester the Man- 
chester College Technology; some 
the large Polytechnics (colleges 
technology) the London area are 
making substantial contribution the 
training internal students the Uni- 
versity London. the other hand, 
some the largest colleges tech- 
nology are not associated any way 
with their respective local universities, 
and can award degrees. 

The Parliamentary 
Committee regards the present position 
totally inadequate meet national 
needs, and ask that appropriate action 
should taken secure the needed 
improvement, whether collaboration 
between the college technology and 
the local university creating one 
organizations 
which would grant recognition and de- 
grees students approved courses 
colleges technology. 

There are institutions Britain 
comparable status with the Massachu- 
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setts Institute Technology, and Cali- 
fornia Institute Technology the 
United States, the Polytechnic Zurich, 
Switzerland, the Technische Hooge- 
school Delft, Holland, and similar 
institutes which are virtually technical 
universities and have the power award 
degrees. Many courses advanced tech- 
nology exist Britain, but the major 
colleges technology have not the 
power grant degrees which are un- 
doubtedly the recognized award the 
termination course and which are 
the only awards permitting the student 
proceed doctorate degrees re- 
search. 


High Level Training 


The Parliamentary 
Committee also concerned itself with the 
special problem, both research and 
teaching, developing certain branches 
technology great national impor- 
tance, requiring the training only 
relatively small number technologists. 
The industries concerned look one 
two colleges technology meet 
their respective needs. those colleges 
training carried very high level; 
horology, scientific instruments, and 
rubber technology are examples. these 
cases recommended that national 
colleges should established which 
would supported wholly out na- 
tional funds, Developments 
lines were regarded extremely urgent 
and National College Horology has 
now been established while national 
college rubber technology being 
formed. 

the report entitled “Science—the 
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Endless Frontier” prepared the re- 
quest President Roosevelt Dr. 
Bush, Director the United States 
Office Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, and presented President 
Truman July 18, 1945, stated 
“we can longer count ravaged 
Europe source fundamental 
knowledge. the past have devoted 
much our best efforts the applica- 
tion such knowledge which has been 
discovered abroad. the future 
must pay increased attention discover- 
ing this knowledge for ourselves, par- 
ticularly since the scientific applications 
the future will more than ever 
dependent upon such basic knowledge.” 

Britain has, the past, been one 
those 
fundamental knowledge, the applica- 
tion which other countries have built 


-industries and thereby secured the ma- 


terial advantages European original 
work. 

Whereas, therefore, Dr. 
ommended that the United States 


more attention should paid funda- 
mental sciences, Britain more attention 
should paid applied sciences. 

Sir Henry Tizard (Chairman the 
United Kingdom Defence Research 
Policy Committee) the course 
discussion “Industry and Research” 
Congress organized the Federa- 
tion British Industries said that the 
real need British industry was for 
men scientific education who have 
the outlook the engineer rather than 
that the pure scientist, and that they 
would not forthcoming sufficient 
numbers unless the colleges tech- 
nology which had been comparatively 
neglected, were greatly expanded and 
improved. 

The Parliamentary 
Committee Report “Colleges 
Technology and Technological Man- 
power,” circulating among all members 
Parliament, the scientific associations 
and the general public will, hoped, 
lead action solve difficult national 
problem immediate urgency. 


need gigantic job air conditioning labor relations. 
need sweep from our minds the cobwebs ignorance. For can- 
not get mutual understanding without mutual knowledge. cannot 
get mutual knowledge without mutual Luck- 
MAN, President, Lever Brothers Company 
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The Twilight Science 


But Science Humanity 


CIENCE intellectual tool. tool 
guarantees nothing. The guarantee 
the workman who uses the tool. But 
there also the material upon which 
the tool used. the present case the 
material society itself. also turns out 
that tool and material are peculiar 
this, that the application the one 
the other must thoroughgoing the 
material ruined and the wreck destroys 
the tool. This not hard see, soon 
realize that the present instance 
the tool way thought. There 
logical compulsion that will not permit 
this way thought confined the 
traditional physical and natural sciences. 
not merely desirable apply the 
scientific way thought social phe- 
nomena because that way has been 
successful its original applications; 
something that cannot helped, 
for social phenomena very certainly have 
their roots back the physical and 
biological worlds, and only purposes 
technical handling can justify their ab- 
straction from their wide and more 
fundamental context. This may seem 
elaborate way stating truism. But 
the fact that the statement can all 


This article and another found 
pages 199-207 THE EDUCATIONAL for 
January, 1948, were rewritten and adapted from 
paper delivered dinner anthropologists, 
the auspices the Viking Fund, New York 

ity. 


regarded testifies our progress 
thought; for was not very many 
decades ago that the non-material basis 
man’s culture still was attributed, 
part anyway, supernatural origin 
which forbade analysis. 

But once realize how sensitive one 
part culture the changes that 
are taking place another part it, 
are forced become concerned about 
the workman. What understanding 
culture the workman any field 
culture possesses—how well realizes 
the implications his work all 
culture—this question which society 
cannot leave unasked. 

area where traditionally scientific 
method and culture have failed under- 
stand each other that religion. 
While some the issues which sci- 
ence and theology have waged bitter 
battle are today recognized false, and’ 
others have gone default time has 
marched on, the cleavage still deep 
enough that scientists rarely hear 
clergyman say anything profoundly 
relevant the world they are living in. 

Since religion has been great 
integrating force throughout culture, 
and science has least the potentialities 
highly pertinent examine what science 
has done for the world-attitudes 
the layman, and what has done 
for the attitudes the scientist to- 
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ward the traditionally great integrating 
force. 

have noticed that the layman sees 
difference between technology and 
science. Technology molds his spirit be- 
cause shapes his way living. Science 
tells him what need longer believe 
—but does not tell him what may 
should believe. The common man 
ceasing believe thing because priest 
Bible tells him so. But this 
really the sophistication may think 
is? Not nearly what seems be. 
Skepticism about one hierarchy does not 
kill general gullibility. Actually, the 
common man transfers his attachment 
another source ipse dixit: that 
what believes science. “Science 
tells us—.” And the layman’s respect 
for the scientist becoming such that 
any comment the latter may make, 
matter how far from science may 
stray, stands the chance being oracular 
the point superseding the opinion 
the non-science expert—much 
football star aviator becomes 
connoisseur tobacco. 

Once believed (as the courts still 
pretend) that earthquakes, pestilence, 
flood and drouth are acts God. 
prayed. Now know better. Drouth 
and flood, even releases strain the 
earth’s crust, are predictable. You can 
calculate law from mechanical data; 
whims could never taken apart 
laboratory. Well, then, who 
what runs the universe? Does matter 
anyway? Why should interested 
can not persuade cajole the 
Who-or-What change His-or-Its 


mind? our philosophy the question- 
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mark has displaced the exclamation- 
point. Often that fitting; nevertheless 
—well, don’t pray any more. least, 
not together. Well, all right, not all. 

unmitigated blessing. When- 
ever great events happen our society 
that people flock church, sheerly 
integrative factor culture com- 
munal worship demonstrates that has 
remote rival. Certainly scientific 
product has yet stepped forward com- 
pete with it. This is, course, philo- 
sophically valid argument favor 
religion and prayer; but does ask 
science whether science can more than 
supply society dissolvent its phi- 
losophy. 

The scientist the most convenient 
high priest the common man has ever 
had. The scientist knows well how 
handle “We have yet prove that—”; 
but the common man does not. ap- 
plies suits him, suits what 
wants believe. ever slight 
disbelieve this because science has never 
proven it”; or, “Science has never dis- 
want to.” Repeatedly, individual 
scientists have stood helpless and ap- 
palled the logical jungle their in- 
nocent remarks have conjured. They 
have also been innocently astounded 
find that they have been invested with 
the robes priesthood which corpo- 
rately they cannot shake off. Moreover, 
they are priesthood which can 
point compel their devotees any- 
thing—not even believe. But the first 
stage the disease recognized 
disease all, the one that comes 
last: the professional reluctance the 
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scientist infects the common man 
general bewilderment, then disbelief, 
finally indifference, the face things 
the spirit. our culture, human 
beings have been accumulating set 
disbeliefs without balancing them with 
new system beliefs. Where there 
conflict opinion and evidence, one 
learns get along without any beliefs, 
and “doing the best one can” becomes 
equated with “doing the best that 
all possible necessary.” But cultures 
not batten disbeliefs. 

Let put little differently. The 
common man still worships what his 
high priest bids him worship. The 
remark not cynical. After all, have 
accept faith some authority 
those fields where cannot ourselves 
the authority. Furthermore, but 
obvious fact that skepticism toward 
certain system institution does not 
annihilate the personal quality 
thorough gullibility—as certain great 
Slavic people clearly demonstrating. 
our own culture, the God our 
institutional religion traditionally the 
Christian. has evolved from the 
formidable tribal Yahweh the Father 
Jesus and then the theological 
elaborations the subsequent centuries. 
Now, whatever one’s attitude toward 
the conclusions reached that history, 
has been inspiring history and 
tremendous spiritual achievement. The 
God arrived at—and here the point 
—has been well-defined and thoroughly 
reliable. The common man has acquired 
pretty definite notion what this God 
expects him, and what will happen 
does not live expectations. Now 
continue look the matter, not from 
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the standpoint science but from that 
the common man. For the ethical reli- 
ability God substitute the reliability 
natural law. many practical situ- 
ations God now becomes, well, trifle 
superfluous. For ideal guidance 
conduct, substitute for God’s word 
rational ethic rooted idealization 
humanity. Unfortunately for the com- 
mon man, there not much this 
warm the cockles the heart: even 
idealized humanity has yet prove it- 
self adequate substitute for the Rock 
Ages. Well, give time;—but has 
even begun promise? calls for 
act faith wholly beyond most men’s 
capacity believe something which 
lacks the strength eternity; and cer- 
tainly humanity itself has yet prove it- 
self worthy such faith. 

This, course, way prove the 
existence God. Nor entering the 
specious plea that men allowed 
continue belief within refuge not yet 
blasted the coldly incandescent gases 
science, lest deprivation their fic- 
tions render them nerveless. does raise 
the question whether habitual, 
uncompensated, and unrelieved skepti- 
cism, even one generated out the at- 
mosphere science, may not end 
negating something life itself. Can 
that rational processes are the right 
track they so? 

Let then repeat, challenge: 
culture travels far long mere set 
must perform acts faith. And great 
acts demand faith commensurate. To- 
day science presents culture with ar- 
ray facts having high potential 
consequences society and its philos- 
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ophy; but until recently there was not 
much evidence that scientists saw any 
responsibility for passing from scientific 
analysis cultural integration, and 
there was positive evidence that many 
them denied the responsibility. Sci- 
ence has played expressman: has de- 
livered the package, you sign the receipt, 
departs. The package yours 
with you please. 

That convenient critic, the visitor 
from Mars, undoubtedly would expect 
that proportion scientists—physicists 
anthropologists—were socially ma- 
ture (for after all, they still are culture- 
participants), they would vitally 
interested the health society’s in- 
tegrative institutions, which none 
more positive than the religious institu- 
tion called the church; they would have 
sense possession which would make 
them once strongly critical its short- 
comings and staunchly anxious its vir- 
tues. Their science, that is, would have 
made them educated culture-participants. 
The Martian would expect this being 
the portion culture-citizenship. Alas 
for the Martian! His logic too perfect. 

But the scientist does not qualify 
share assaying the potentialities the 
discoveries makes, who else can 
should doing it? Who can with- 
out him? 


Through all this discussion runs the 
theme that the very essential nature 
science thwarted the scientist him- 
self not concerned about his field 
related the total context culture. 
While scientist today would guilty 
the rash presumption his nine- 
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teenth-century predecessors 
lieved that they had last discovered 
the one and only key everything real 
the universe, least the spirit and 
principles science are far too pervasive 
confined the sciences honored 
time. such route arrive the 
fact that science humanity. 

That phrase heard rather frequent- 
today. This heartening; all the 
more since the scientists who utter 
seem discovering independently, 
and are not merely picking from 
each other. follows that the scientist 
humanist, and consequently must 
historically-minded. very worth 
while, then, review the 
philosophical setting science. 

Customarily date from the 
Renaissance, and routinely described 
break with the past. But there are 
two facts that must kept sight 
through thick and thin, wish 
understand science historical growth, 
feature that culture our own day, 
potent force future progress 
our culture: (1) The founders science 
were humanists and were well and com- 
prehensively versed the learning 
their day; (2) Their appeal human 
reason and intelligence was innova- 
tion, but unbroken heritage from the 
scholiasts out whom, part anyway, 
they developed. 

refer the latter statement first. 
Frequently the promotion human in- 
telligence the highest court ap- 
peal believed derive from redis- 
covery the Greek classics. This very 
inaccurate. spite all loyalty 
inspired scripture the highest author- 
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ity, the learned men their day never 
forgot that the very acceptance this 
authority was act intelligence. The 
very arguments for the churchly doc- 
trine that the scholiasts elaborated, tedi- 
ous, incomprehensible and useless they 
may seem today, are demonstra- 
tion that men did not feel the founda- 
tions their beliefs secure until they 
had satisfied reason. The scholiasts did 
believe that the human mind could grasp 
truth through rational processes. Deduc- 
tions, rationalizations, yes; but the steps 
logic were absolute necessity the 
minds the Middle Ages, soon 
they raised themselves out the sloughs 
illiteracy. 

for the statement that the found- 
ers science were humanists, me- 
morialized not long ago tercentenary 
Galileo, his humanism should 
fresh our minds. Every educated man 
may presumed have heard Co- 
pernicus, Kepler, Tycho Brahe, Bacon, 
Vinci. know not only their 
scientific discoveries, but are aware 
the limitations that bound them their 
times. But when think pityingly 
their astrology and alchemy, which they 
failed drain off from their astronomy, 
physics, and chemistry, should 
well remember that these very blind- 
nesses stemmed from conviction that 
the universe one. long last, was 
Unity they were searching for. our 
specializations, pure fractionations and 
last distillates that they be, reduce all 
our habitual mental processes atom- 
isms, then have lost well gained 
over our spiritual ancestors. Newton’s 
great occupation with philosophy and 
theology the same work that contains 
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his physics disturbs and even annoys 
slightly amuses us. But think 
from Newton’s standpoint. Newton did 
not lose sight his faith that the little 
pebbles the beach were part the 
shore and the shore ran out under the 
sea. Newton felt that was capable 
seizing only pebble. This colossal 
modesty did not prevent him from striv- 
ing eternally understand what was 
greater than his pebbles, and see how 
his pebbles fitted with the beach. 
not our resolution investigate our 
own little pebbles that are fault; 
are fault when cease strive 
for the wider comprehension simply be- 
cause know ahead time that 
shall not attain it. are fault when 
are content with the game pebble. 
live solely the commonsense 
that scientists must never bite off 
more than can chew, shall have 
lost certain large balance for the sake 
winning lesser one. 

have pointed out that was not the 
Greeks who made new contribution 
the endeavors the Renaissance the 
trust human intelligence. That con- 
tribution, far was theirs all, 
had already been made them via the 
Christian tradition. But when the Greek 
classics were rediscovered, European 
thought received fresh and powerful 
infusion something already had 
negligible amount. Thus immensely 
reinforced, the high faith human rea- 
son overtopped the faith institutional 
authority. 

This faith that human reason—an en- 
tity far, far younger than the world 
which evolved—can sound depth 
truth that world, small achieve- 
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ment. the most daring wager that 
man has ever made. 

There another contrast that wish 
draw. This time lies between the 
age that has developed out the Ren- 
aissance, and the Middle Ages prior 
Thomas Aquinas. The men the Ren- 
aissance, heirs scholasticism and Greek 
paganism, yet soon develop even 
hostility towards the scholiasts (let 
the merits the quarrel), sought way 
becoming home the universe. 
The pre-Thomists (at any rate) had not 
sought. The best Christian prior 
St. Thomas’ generation had sought 
rather home with God; even 
cultivated, therefore, hostility toward 
the universe. For the universe was tran- 
sient, God was eternal, and but in- 
telligent seek the eternal. 

Now, has seemed that the 


contribution that the Greeks did 


make the Renaissance, and one that 
has been transmitted us, was their 
pleasure the universe. The Greeks 
were home it, even though they had 
not been living very long. Because 
they took pleasure they studied it. 
The scientists the first few centuries 
after the Renaissance set would have 
understood, better than many modern 
contemporaries, their colleague today 
who insists that engaged experi- 
ment “because fun.” This what 
the Curies understood, and Darwin and 
Faraday. The Greek also shows irre- 
pressibly through the loneliness 
Leonardo. With the rise science, then, 
all intelligent men last ceased look 
for imminent collapse the universe. 
Today may still remind ourselves, 
choose, that collision our sun 


planet with another heavenly body 
would undoubtedly destroy our world; 
but can conceive this without attribut- 
ing theological Day Judgment, 
and certainly not conceive 
ending the reign physical law. There 
would end the rule nature 
and the beginning entirely new 
era based completely new constitu- 
tion divine edict. The scientist dif- 
fered from the scholiast, then, not be- 
ing burdened with attempt force 
the authority reason accommodate 
itself the authority institution. 
follows therefrom that the deductive 
method not only was unnecessary but 
stood the way. The scientist, there- 
fore, used the intelligence which 
had faith, different way. used 
differently because had developed 
different attitude toward the universe. 
The universe, decided, was great 
place live in, not place long 
get out of. The scientist found great 
thrill his discoveries the sailors 
did who found the seven seas. 

The daring assumption faith hu- 
man reason matched inversely the 
modesty the true scientist when 
comes his own small person. 
makes the self-appraisal that, within the 
enormous sphere his faith, his own 
particular orbit very tiny; knows 
that can take but infinitesimal step 
along tremendous path. But does 
not forget that his own differential helps 
toward summation, and the undis- 
covered summation still directs him. 
ever ready adjust his own tiny vec- 
tor immense trajectory. His vec- 
tor, therefore, not aimless, however 
susceptible error. But the agnosti- 
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cism his specialization leads last 
certain aimlessness—the same aimless- 
ness which the Lippmanns and Mum- 
fords have talked about—then the coin 
the purse philosophy indeed getting 
low. shall end generating cli- 
mate not only that has philosophy but 
unfriendly it. Actually the two con- 
ditions are the same thing. Huxley’s 
Brave New World caricature, but 
not laughable. final analysis, sci- 
ence will not judged its success 
engendering giant offspring inven- 
tions, but its capacity produce phi- 
losophers. 

There yet another difference be- 
tween our own day and the one out 
which has come. different, yet 
preserves certain parallel. The age 
the scholiasts was climaxed with Thomas 
Aquinas. With him the task the scho- 
liasts had set themselves was The 
originally irrational faith Christianity 
had last been undergirt with system 
built reason. must notice two ele- 
ments. There was now system the 
universe; the authority the system 
was reason. The particular system was 
doomed totter almost soon 
was erected; nevertheless system and 
reason abode. But today have 
Aquinas. have system that the 
homologue his. lack therefore the 


quite aware that the Neo-Thomists have 
progressed beyond the conception the original, 
mediaeval form the Thomist universe. But that 
really does not belong the present discussion. 
scientific spirit that has become ours over histori- 
cal process, because vital that not lose it. 

his introduction Ortega Gasset’s Mis- 
sion the University, 14. Princeton University 
Press, 1944. 
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kind certainty that wrung from 
thought. 

course need some certainty, 
certainty born some kind synthesis. 
But precisely Aquinas’ kind desirable? 
think not. Certainly forever impos- 
sible. For postulates static universe. 
Our universe peculiarly one move- 
ment. Aquinas’ world was one fiat and 
Greco-Arabian geometry. Ours one 
calculus, transformational geometry, 
physical and organic evolution, radio- 
activity. How far apart are the two 
worlds must clearer from what 

modern synthesis vital 
edge would evolving ‘dynamic’ 
synthesis, more static form than 
content, and only partially uniform 
from one mind the next. would in- 
clude some propositions, but also some 
open questions. could appealed 
only critical spirit, and any attempt 
describe would adequate only with 
respect some purpose was designed 
heavens, simplified 
around some points taken more less 
arbitrarily centers, might help 
understand astronomy but could never 
aspire portray the whole complex truth 
with any completeness finality.” 

The humanism this very fine pas- 
sage rests upon broad foundation. 
the present discussion, however, have 
been preeminently concerned with sci- 
ence, the point even tracing its his- 
torical roots, that compulsory re- 
mind ourselves certain other geneal- 
ogy that equally responsible for our 
own cultural being. must remind 
ourselves, for other reason than 
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that the position science itself cannot 
understood its true proportions un- 
less see this larger relationship. 
For fact that our Western culture 
now suddenly faced with the rest 
the world more serious manner than 
ever before its life. And faces this 
alien world just time when badly 
needs re-synthesis the parts its 
own constitution. were not face 
face with this larger world, would still 
need such synthesis. were today 
sheltered from unfamiliar forces— 
condition contrary fact—its problem 
would still tax its finest soul and mind; 
things being they are, only titanic 
act faith can nourish any optimism 
over its solution. the other hand, the 
wider horizon holds forth even 
greater good. our culture has the 
capacity, may effect even greater 
synthesis hospitality this wider 
world; perhaps, though the initial opera- 
tions all the more immensely difficult, 
may gain the long run attempts 
the wider synthesis the immediate 
level, instead first effecting one out 
its indigenous materials and then find- 
ing itself compelled undo some the 
work order incorporate the exotic 
good. not know. And the strategy 
will not decided any one, two, five, 
eight minds. all events, act 
faith called for, and must be; be- 
act life-negating. 

Let think, therefore, the tradi- 
tion back science one pair that 
largely responsible for our modern 
western culture, and turn look the 
other member the pair. 

Behind the twentieth century, the 


nineteenth, the eighteenth, the seven- 
teenth, the sixteenth, lie the Middle 
Ages, the Dark Ages, last the circum- 
Mediterranean culture the Ancient 
World. That far enough back for our 
discussion. Stated diagrammatically—we 
are heritors the Greeks, but also 
the Hebrews. impossible lift 
out from their cultural complex the prac- 
tical results science (even though the 
processes science can isolate them- 
the scientist, member culture, 
longs household that displays 
party shield. And there more fun- 
damental fact all our culture than this 
dichotomy, none more essential for 
every thoughtful man grasp, none 
that declares more absolutely that his- 
tory must sit every conference-table, 
that philosopher, scientist, administrator, 
and all others authority must en- 
dowed with instinct the epical. 
Ever since Alexander overthrew 
Darius, our culture-ancestors have been 
caught the swirl that has compelled 
syncresis the price our ethical sur- 
vival. “Thy sons, Zion, against thy 
sons, Greece.” The Alexandrian Jews 
were the first attempt resolve the 
conflict which still with after more 
than 2000 years. Let understand the 
struggles certain men genius from 
this viewpoint: the Logos doctrine the 
Alexandrians, the Gospel St. John, 
the letters St. Paul, the mediations 
St. Augustine, the church councils and 
the creeds the church fathers—down 
the centuries after the Renaissance: 
Spinoza, Newton, not mention some 
our own day. And whatever the 
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temporary successes and permanent fail- 
ures any all, least must grant 
that the Greek and the Hebrew, now 
separately, now partnership, have de- 
veloped our sense values, have refined 
and rationalized them, and given the 
passion for knowing the truth. 

But Hebrew and Greek have assaulted 
the mystery the universe with entire- 
different strategies. And let far 
from forgetting that each strategy has 
brought its set values. Perhaps 
the clearest illustration this the 
respective explorations “God” He- 
brew and Greek. “Jewish monotheism,” 
says George Foot Moore,’ “is not the 
outcome attempts discover ul- 
timate principle supreme power 
the universe, nor metaphysical specu- 
lations the nature being, but re- 
sults from the conception history 
moral order.” implication, the con- 
trast could made with either the 
Hindu the Greek attempts; but 
are liberty set aside the Hindu 
lying outside our orbit, and hold the 
contrast that between Greek and He- 
brew. 

There can doubt which 
approach the more congenial the 
philosophy science, and which the 
less. the same time, science and scien- 
tist belong culture where both ap- 
proaches have persisted. Our modern 
culture, then, confronted two alter- 
natives that will not both denied: 
either effect syncresis that will satisfy 
modern man, eliminate one the 
traditions and live solely the other. 


History Religion, II, 29. Scribners, 
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last have put our fingers upon 
the reason for the so-called conflict be- 
tween science and religion, and ex- 
plains very great deal. fact, goes 
far indicate why our culture has de- 
veloped split personality. 

But are now viewing the whole 
situation terms its historical de- 
velopment, were more informative 
speak duel between scientists and 
The scientist, 
whether conscious not, represents 
the luxuriation the Greek tradition 
since the Renaissance. The “Christian 
religionist” stands for both the Greek 
and the Hebrew traditions, but the 
shape syncretism that antedates the 
Renaissance. has not yet learned 
what with the latter-day expansion 
the Greek tradition that has out- 
grown and overtopped his older system. 
The Hebrew tradition has not kept pace, 
the two cannot now run hand-in-hand, 
anciently. And shall make bold 
say that this disruption can held large- 
responsible for the ironical fact that 
now technology running away from 
the science that engendered it. are 
even losing sight what the Greek tra- 
dition really means. the mélée, 
stand danger letting the Hebrew 
tradition abjectly default. the 
growth-pattern our culture has followed 
that makes the health even the Greek 
tradition dependent upon the health 
the Hebrew. venture add, “and vice 
versa”; although modern history not 
giving occasion test this. The state- 
ments, let repeat, make diagram 
out much more complicated situa- 
tion; the diagram nevertheless con- 
forms the situation, 
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should now occur that the 
mid-nineteenth century debate between 
Huxley and the Bishop Oxford, 
which was course but dramatic in- 
stant much war, did not re- 
sult mere victory science and de- 
feat theology, scientists readily 
believe. was failure both antago- 
nists, far the fate our culture 
concerned. For neither the Greek nor 
the Hebrew tradition itself whole 
enough furnish the philosophic basis 
enduring culture. Somehow other, 
the ancient syncretists realized this. The 
contact with reality that they are now 
seen have had goes far redeem the 
absurdities and the impossibilities that 
made their concrete solutions the 
problem. For the Greek tradition lacks 
something real that strong the He- 
brew tradition, just truly vice versa. 
The range lies between Socrates the 
one hand and Jeremiah the other. 
That the Hebrew tradition was not large 
enough for the world, came home the 
Alexandrine Jewish philosophers. The 
defects the Greek stand out glaringly 
the moral and intellectual bankruptcy 
that finally overtook the Ancient World, 
when the best answer that the world 
could supply the riddle the uni- 
verse was Stoicism. 

has seemed that modern 
philosophy, whenever has determined 
follow the lead science only, has 
entered upon the experiment produc- 
ing adequate world-view out the 
Greek tradition, but without the He- 
brew. throw out this statement quite 
humbly, one who philosopher, 
one who watches the game from the 
side-lines because not good enough 
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play. And have skill coaching. 
facets reality possible. And nothing 
more certain than that the Hebrew 
tradition has soul too. 

the main theme the discussion. Phi- 
losophy does matter the scientist. 
True, cannot add the Prophets his 
slide-rule, his retorts, and his micro- 
scope his laboratory. The 
scientific investigation itself 
ceived the Greek spirit. the same 
time, the strategy the scientist de- 
termined his citizenship his cul- 
ture. matter, then, how hermetically 
his laboratory may seal him with the 
Greek atmosphere, unless Jekyll- 
and-Hyde, takes his personality with 
him wherever goes. Science not 
pursued perfect vacuum. matter 
how much one may desire pump away 
the total atmosphere culture, “abso- 
lute” science remains least unlikely 
achievement absolute zero tem- 
perature. Consider asymptote you 
wish; none the less, the historian sci- 
ence can usually locate, without much 
trouble, anonymous scientific study 
the period cultural history was 
written in. 

These things being so, follows that 
the scientist philosopher must share 
the perplexities our times. And here 
the scientist who would dodge these is- 
sues attempting renounce all phi- 
losophical considerations and pose 
“purely” scientist but fleeing from 
his shadow. fact, becomes cer- 
tain type expression his times: dodg- 
ing philosophic issues major endemic 
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our day. The culture our day has 
developed split personality. for the 
individual his interaction with this 
culture—let leave him the psy- 
chologist and that specialist most 
recent origin, the psycho-anthropologist. 

Let reach conclusion. 

The nature interested 
Christians since the beginning their 
tradition. Interest the universe be- 
came secondary because was considered 
transitory, and was not worth 
major effort become home it. 
The Renaissance came into full swing 
when men had satisfied themselves that 
that major effort was worth while. The 
nature the world thereby became the 
primary concern; the problem man 
reversed: resolved into fitting man into 
such universe, instead building the 
universe about 

tics, objective ceases objective 
(1) has been achieved; (2) 
demonstrated not being feasible; 
while. cannot said (1) that man’s 
place nature, the nature man, and 
the nature the universe are last un- 
derstood; (2) that not feasible 
learn more man and nature; (3) 


*It should hardly need saying that all these 
events, described with abruptness that may 
seem cavalier but not intended so, were 
gradual processes. cannot say, “Lo here! 
there!” The reversal mutual positions man 
and universe took centuries accomplish com- 
pletely. The anthropocentricity 
was delayed until the mid-nineteenth century. The 
men who participated the movement the 
recent centuries could not expected see per- 
fectly what was they were wreaking. The be- 
havior scientists before, during and after the 
Origin Species very instructive when seen 
this light. 
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that the problems are not worth while. 
There are small problems that scien- 
tist undertakes, yet they may take his 
life-span. There are others that can 
resolved only corporately, because the 
solution requires more than the life-span 
generation. But here the problem 
the centuries bequeathed our cul- 
ture those who have built and trans- 
mitted our culture. What bigger prob- 
lem face today? How earnestly 
are facing it? 

far, this our record: 

have failed the philosophy 
our culture, even the point where 
some think can afford get 
along without philosophy. 

The humanities have failed their 
duty toward our philosophy. 

Science has forgotten that 
that its primary objective still its 
share exploring the nature the uni- 
verse and man’s place nature. Thereby 
has come share the common failure 
the humanities. Science and the other 
humanities have ceased understand 
each other—their dialects have become 
separate languages. Science, its side, 
has abetted this divergence; its tech- 
niques have evolved their specialization 
and distinctiveness, science has permitted 
itself, default, become confused 
with technology virtue the tech- 
niques held common. 

Technology, partial offspring 
science, and still nurtured it, has been 
successful that has outpaced the rest 
our culture; has captured the 
energies men that, instead retaining 
the area rightfully its own, they are 
allowing promoting its usurpation 
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the territory rightfully belonging sci- 
ence. The humane essence science cor- 
respondingly has been lost scientists 
and laymen. 

The bankruptcy our philosophy 
inevitably transmitted our educa- 
tion; that the condition being per- 
petuated. Therefore 

goes our education, goes our 
science and the rest our culture; and 
vice versa. 

Here, then, our task: 


further knowledge way sci- 
entific 

insist the humanism science; 

further that humanism relating 
with men’s other intellectual expedi- 
tions—the arts, religion and philosophy; 

cultivate the soil whence science 
and the other humanities are nourished; 
that is, take paramount interest 
the task education. 

There other deterrent the 
twilight science. 


ABOUT ADMINISTRATORS 


certain specimen the “Hitler” breed gave promise under- 
graduate future rise eminence. But the relief agonized par- 
ents finally finished his course; and after subsequent slight taste 
the law was ready, under our surprising educational system, 
preside over state university. 

Securing high-minded front the local populace and the board 
trustees parts rode rough-shod over rights ten- 


‘ure, and drove from homes and positions many the institution’s 


most loyal and competent workers. 

Fortunately not many school administrators are quite the virulent 
sort represents. But our system does fail very often place gen- 
uinely prepared schoolmen places educational command, and 
many school and college there fear the hearts 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


History Education and the 
Educational Professions 


the value the history 
education study for educa- 
tional workers has continued for more 
than seventy years. During that time 
has been repeatedly attacked rela- 
tively valueless. The functional approach 
the curriculum for elementary and 
secondary school children has been re- 
flected criticism courses the 
teacher-education curricula which failed 
“function” classroom teaching 
other professional Further- 
more, studies have revealed that teach- 
ers themselves have placed low evalua- 
tion the history education 
preparation for their professional duties. 
Replies such attacks and such 
studies have been three types. One 
form reply has been the reassertion 
some the values which had been 
earlier suggested. Another approach has 
been attack upon the validity the 
original studies the value placed upon 
educational history those who had 
studied it. Further replies have been 
made suggesting reasons for the 
failure history education impress 
its students with sense its value. 
These reasons have centered around the 
inadequacy the course rather than any 
fundamental weakness the history 
education itself. 
Since there has been much discus- 
sion, even controversy, periodicals and 
introductory chapters textbooks the 


history education, seems desirable 
that some sort summary should at- 
tempted this time. Consequently, 
investigation has been made arti- 
cles educational periodicals, and 
histories education, all which can 
considered somewhat favorable the 
subject, one study which provoked con- 
troversy, and eight miscellaneous articles 
the field. believed that these 
articles and other studies adequately 
cover the field, and the case the 
studies sympathetic educational his- 
tory very nearly exhaust it. 

The problem this paper fourfold: 
(1) summarize the previous studies 
the value the history education 
the training teachers, (2) an- 
alyze these values for natural groupings, 
(3) discover there has been 
change the attitudes toward the his- 
tory education its supporters, and 
(4) lay the foundation for further 
study this and related problems. 


Review Studies Normal Schools 


Robbins (33) 1915 and Stoute- 
meyer (39) 1918 investigated the 
aims and values the history educa- 
tion normal schools. Robbins (33) ex- 
amined catalogs from normal schools. 
lists the aims stated the catalogs 
follows: 


[the] student’s educational 
horizon 
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show [the] place education 
evolution 

education 

develop interest education and 

the lives great educators 

furnish inspiration and motive 

develop standards 

aid finding significant principles 

educational systems 

work modern education 

enable the teacher avoid errors 
the past and adopt the tried and true 

10. help the teacher reason from 
effects causes 

11. stir reverence for the mission and 
rights children 

12. afford liberal professional edu- 
cation 

13. form the noblest and best possible 
ideals the work teaching 


pedagogy. 


failed indicate what extent 


each the above aims was mentioned 
the catalogs. The list aims given, 
however, quite comprehensive. 

Stoutemeyer (39) made question- 
naire study the use educational his- 
tory two-year courses public normal 
schools including both state and city in- 
stitutions. received replies from 102 
such schools. These replies revealed that 
the aims the courses were varied. 
stated that 


About thirty per cent replies stated 
that the aim the history education was 
develop the students’ own thinking and 
understanding educational principles. 
like per cent emphasized the factor orien- 
tation and perspective with regard the 
evolution our educational ideals and sys- 
tems. About fifteen per cent stressed the de- 
velopment modern national systems and 
ideals. About ten per cent held that the aim 


history education was give the basis 
for other subjects education the princi- 
ples education. smaller number stated 
the appreciation the origin and worth 
the teaching profession, and few men- 
tioned the inspiration that comes from the 
study the lives and works great edu- 


cators. (39, 572) 


These two studies (33, 39) reveal 
that, prior 1918, the normal schools, 
the aims attributed the history edu- 
cation were numerous and varied. 


Values the History Education 


The values which are implicit any 
study can never separated from the 
particular learning situation which the 
study carried on. fact, the value 
study will vary from one student 
another depending upon their needs, 
their backgrounds, their interests, and 
other factors. Some students may find 
little value the history education, 
others may crucially need it; for the 
latter its value would immeasurable. 
student with deep understanding 
the whole history—the development 
Western civilization socially, cultural- 
ly, and politically—will probably benefit 
from the study the history educa- 
tion. However, the student with less 
than average knowledge 
standing general history will probably 
receive even greater benefits. The factor 
the instructor must also taken into 
instructor who inadequate- 
prepared, not interested 
teaching the subject only occasionally 
order complete his program, un- 
acquainted with the values implicit 
the history education, uninspired and 
uninspiring, can easily fail secure for 
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his students the values which exist the 
subject. The discussion this paper 
must considered that framework. 
The values suggested are those which 
can secured the best learning situa- 
tion. The values are potential within edu- 
cational history and will realized 
their fullest extent only under the most 
favorable conditions. This is, course, 
true any study, not exclusively the 
history education. The values dis- 
cussed here may thought aims 
toward which the instructor should strive 
course that study. 

Professional literature for over sev- 
enty years has contained many state- 
ments concerning the values the his- 
tory education professional sub- 
ject. The author has analyzed these 
statements, restated them attempt 
make list manageable size, and 
grouped them into their natural divi- 
sions. drawing the list compro- 
mise was effected between the desire 
compose list with relatively discrete 
items and the desire conform close- 
possible the wording the objec- 
tives stated the authors. Conse- 
quently, there some overlapping 
among the items the list the attempt 
make completely comprehensive 
all views expressed. From this analysis 
the author has developed twenty-six 
statements values five groups. The 
study the history education 


Contributes basic knowledge concerning 
the development society and educa- 
tion 

growth 

Promotes the development important 
attitudes 


basis for professional 
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Provides inspiration 
Improves the quality educational prac- 
tice. 

Within these five groups are varying 
numbers statements the values 
the study the history education. 
These individual statements amplify and 
clarify the general divisions. The au- 
thors the ideas which are involved 
will 


The study the history education 
contributes basic knowledge con- 
cerning the development 
society and education. 


This category refers what the his- 
tory education teaches one who studies 
carefully. These are the knowledge 
values, the “lessons history.” 

Provides basic reform. 
Over period years authors have 
mentioned that the history education 
can supply with basic knowledge which 
can contribute toward the building re- 
forms education. Harris 1888 (14), 
Payne 1889 (30), Williams 1889 (47), 
Laurie 1900 (20), Cubberley 1902 (6), 
Moore 1903 (25), Knight 1929 (19), 
Mulhern 1936 (26), Wilds 1942 (46), 
and Butts 1947 (3), all indicated this 
important feature the history 
education. 

Shows modern education out- 
growth. The education which offer 
our schools today was not, and not, nor 
will ever built has not 
been developed solely upon the basis 
present day needs but rather largely 
growth with history. That history 
not confined the United States. 
draws upon the experiences other peo- 
ples, particularly modern and ancient 
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Europe and the Near East. This thought 
implicit much the literature 
educational history and explicit 
some sources. Watson 1914 (44) and 
Seeley 1914 (38) mention particu- 
larly. 

Shows development educational 
and national ideals. Some students 
education have defined the trans- 
mission the national ideal new gen- 
erations. The history education, then, 
shows the development the educa- 
tional and national ideals and the at- 
tempt transmit them from one genera- 
tion the next. This viewpoint ex- 
plicit Harris 1888 (14), Laurie 1900 
(20), Davidson 1901 (7), Cubberley 
1902 (6), Kemp 1902 (18), Messenger 
1931 (21), and Kane 1935 (17). 

Has “cultural” values. The history 
education, like general history, has 


‘often been considered phase 


liberal education. has been contrasted 
with studies which are more closely con- 
ected with the immediate practical prob- 
lems. Among the sources which mention 
this specifically are Hinsdale 1889 
(16), Cubberley 1902 (6), Moore 1903 
(25), Burnham 1908 (2), Watson 1914 
(44), Graves 1915 (12), and Woody 
1934 (48). 

Portrays the history ideas, Edu- 
cation deals part with ideas. Ideas 
have influenced educational practice. 
The ideological aspects age have 
played part the educational devel- 
opments the age. not hard 
accept the principle that the history 
education would, part least, 
history the influential ideas history. 
This notion has had wide acceptance. 
Compayré 1886 (5), Hinsdale 1889 
(16), Moore 1903 (25), Duggan 1916 


(8), Messenger 1931 (21), Woody 
1934 (48), Kane 1935 (17), and Wilds 
1942 (46), all suggest major value 
derived from the history edu- 
cation. 

Has permanent values. Amid the 
changing emphases educational studies 
one remains relatively permanent. That 
the history education. Earlier writ- 
ers seem more inclined empha- 
size this value than are the later 
writers. Compayré 1886 (5), Hinsdale 
1889 (16),and Monroe 1905 
find important. 

Portrays the history civilization. 
other statement concerning the 
values inherent the history educa- 
tion has attracted wider support than this 
one. From 1874 1947, writers edu- 
cational history and its values have 
stated that the history civilization and 
the relationship education and other 
social institutions are the field that 
study. Historians education have re- 
peatedly asserted that they attempt 
relate education the society which 
part and expression. The charac- 
ter education considered deriv- 
ative from society, developing out 
its ideals, its economic organization and 
standards, its intellectual life and its in- 
stitutions. list the men who have 
mentioned this principle significant 
characteristic the history education 
will demonstrate its widespread accept- 
ance. Hailman 1874 (13), Compayré 
1886 (5), Harris 1888 (14), Painter 
1888 (29), Laurie 1900 (20), Cubber- 
ley 1902 (6), Moore 1903 (25), Burn- 
ham 1908 (2), Suzzallo 1908 (2), See- 
ley 1914 (38), Good 1924 (11), Woody 
1934 (48), Kane 1935 (17), Eby and 
Arrowood 1941 (10), Wilds 1942 (46), 
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1946 (22), and Butts 1947 
(3) all allude major theme. 

summary, one can say that the study 
the history education makes avail- 
able the student fund knowledge 
about the relationships between educa- 
tion and the social milieu various ages. 
Furthermore, lessons can learned 
from that study. serves provide 
knowledge the educational system 
which basic the reform that sys- 
tem. Education shown outgrowth 
earlier educational experience. Edu- 
cational reformers need take into con- 
sideration this traditional aspect edu- 
cation, recognize for what is, and 
attempt answer the criticisms whose 
roots really lie tradition but are often 
clothed the raiment rationalization. 
the extent that education may de- 
fined the transmission from genera- 
tion generation the ideals so- 
ciety, the history education reveals 
the changes and development the edu- 
cational and national ideals. The study 
the history education cultural 
and liberalizing. phase liberal 
education contrast with more practical 
courses. Its values are relatively per- 
manent amid the changing practices. 
The history education portrays the 
history ideas. Educational develop- 
ment but phase the evolution 
society and can understood only 
the society which part under- 
stood. 


The history education provides the 
basis for professional growth. 


Ability grow professionally, during 
both pre-service and in-service experi- 
ence, desirable characteristic for edu- 
cators. The study educational history 
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can provide the basis for that growth 
other fields well its own. 

Serves link between liberal and 
professional studies. Teachers are trained 
both liberal and professional fields. 
The history education study which 
partakes the characteristics both 
pointed out above. Its subject matter lies 
within the field the profession. 
bridge between the general and the par- 
ticular, the history education serves 
unique function. This was stressed 
1927 Eby (9) and again 1941 
the introductory sections the textbook 
Eby and Arrowood (10). Case (4) 
mentioned also 1938. 

Serves introduction into pro- 
fessional courses. Since the history 
education concerned with the whole 
education, handles materials and prob- 
lems associated with special fields, such 
philosophy, method, curriculum, psy- 
chology, and administration. These 
fields are viewed broadly their rela- 
tionships each other and large edu- 
cational issues, Consequently, the study 
the history education serves 
kind genetic introduction other spe- 
cial areas the field education 
well advanced study its own area. 
This aspect the history education 
professional subject has been men- 
tioned Suzzallo 1908 (2), Eby 1927 
(9), Mulhern 1936 (26), Reisner 1937 
(32), and Butts 1947 (3). 

Provides foundation for educa- 
tional science. The history education 
historical science. utilizes the objec- 
tive examination evidence the same 
manner general history. This aspect 
makes part the science education. 
Furthermore, every phase educational 
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science has its history which properly lies 
within the province the history 
education. This has been emphasized 
Compayré 1886 (5), Knight 1929 (19), 
and Woody 1934 (48). 

Supplies background for under- 
standing professional literature. 1940, 
Ruediger (34), with the co-operation 
his students, investigated educational 
literature and noted the widespread and 
numerous allusions that required un- 
derstanding the history education 
order for them clear the 
reader. found that the professional 
literature referred frequently his- 
torical materials that knowledge 
educational history was imperative for 
understanding the literature the field 
education. 

Promotes scientific thinking. The 
history education objective study. 
‘It deals with materials which are usually 
sufficiently removed from the personali- 
ties contemporary controversy 
avoid prejudice and allow the free play 
intelligent examination. Thus pro- 
vides-an experience scientific weighing 
evidence which desirable approach 
current problems also. This feature 
the history education appeared sig- 
nificant Wahlquist 1929 (42), Mon- 
roe 1941 (23), and Wilds 1942 (46). 

Since the history education furnishes 
genetic approach all fields educa- 
tional study, provides basis for in- 
tegrating all these studies. The stu- 
dent can then see education whole, 
its proper perspective, within the 
framework single course. Eby and 
Arrowood point this out the introduc- 
tion their textbook (10) 1941. 
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summarize this section, one can say 
that the study the history educa- 
tion can serve foundation for pro- 
fessional growth during both the pre- 
paratory and the in-service phases 
that growth. serves link between 
liberal and professional studies well 
orientation into the field education. 
functions experience the scien- 
tific approach toward educational ques- 
tions and also introduction other 
scientific studies the field. Being com- 
prehensive study, encompasses all fields 
educational investigation and serves 
the student basis for integrating 
various courses the field. Professional 
literature cannot fully understood 
without knowledge the history 
the profession. 


The history education promotes the 
development important attitudes. 


The author would like suggest that 
important that teachers and other 
educational workers have the right atti- 
tudes toward their professions. Probably 
would difficult find universal 
agreement upon all attitudes upon the 
relative importance various attitudes. 
However, the study the history 
education can provide the basis for the 
development some the attitudes 
which would probably widely ac- 
cepted desirable. Attitudes are very 
elusive. more difficult find satis- 
factory measures attitudes than 
knowledge. reasonable, however, 
propose certain attitudes which are more 
likely develop from study the 
history education than from other 
studies, which are likely out- 
comes that study well others. 
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Some those attitudes are discussed 
below. 

Aids the development perspec- 
tive relation new ideas. Teachers 
need able evaluate new ideas 
education. From time time ideas are 
suggested which are represented new 
and novel, whereas, they are old, have 
been tried, and have been found unsatis- 
factory. educational workers have 
abandoned idea the past, modern 
workers should not welcome with en- 
thusiasm until has been reexamined 
determine the cause that earlier aban- 
donment. This point view was 
brought out Ruediger 1941 (35). 

Increases interest education. 
study, such the history education, 
which views education whole its 
relationship other institutions stimu- 
lates interest education. This idea was 
emphasized Burnham 1908 (2). 

Aids understanding the purpose 
education. the student can view 
education whole, may more easi- 
understand its function society. 
Furthermore, since education can 
studied cultures which have reached 
and passed their zeniths and gone into 
decline, which, speak, the data 
are all in, the purpose and function 
education whole can more clearly 
seen than contemporary, complex, 
contentious society. doubtful that 
the history education can replaced 
any other study which can readily 
perform that function. There has been 
fairly widespread acceptance this 
viewpoint. Those writing this value 
include Monroe 1905 (24), Hart 1919 
(15), Neuman 1924 (27), and Knight 
1929 (19). 
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Heightens awareness education 
point view toward education that 
designed conserve the values 
society and transmit them new gen- 
erations. the extent that this true, 
education viewed the conservative 
institution society. The study the 
history education perhaps more like- 
provide for this attitude than other 
studies since examines whole societies 
and the development education with- 
them. The several sources that have 
stressed this attitude include Kemp 1902 
(18), Norton 1904 (28), Good 1924 
(11), Knight 1929 (19), Mulhern 1936 
(26), and Wesley 1936 (45). 

Promotes willingness accept 
new ideas education. interesting 
note that several sources endorse 
viewpoint which would seem contrast 
with the attitude mentioned above. 
However, the contrast only superficial. 
careful study its history will reveal 
that education has been used various 
ways, that conserver being but one. 
The study its history reveals that edu- 
cation can function for various purposes 
and various ways for any one purpose. 
When this realization comes the edu- 
cational worker, longer feels 
bound one method nor one purpose 
set purposes but ready wel- 
come new approaches and new methods 
achieving his educational objectives. 
single pattern has received universal 
the future. The educator secures release 
from the bondage narrowness into 
the new freedom which the mark 
professionalization. This point has been 
stressed Cubberley 1902 (6), Nor- 
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ton 1904 (28), Knight 1929 (19), and 
Mulhern 1936 (26). 

Promotes broad and unprejudiced 
viewpoint. This function the study 
history education closely allied 
the one above. The educational worker 
with good background educational 
history has breadth understanding 
which should promote tolerance toward 
ideas differing from his own. Prejudice 
promoted narrow, one-sided, 
practical training but opposed 
broader and, perhaps, less directly prac- 
tical education. Few values the his- 
tory education have called forth more 
support than this one. Among its pro- 
ponents are found Painter 1888 
(29), Williams 1889 (47), Cubberley 
1902 (6), Kemp 1902 (18), Monroe 
1905 (24), Graves 1915 (12), Neuman 
1924 (27), Wahlquist 1929 (42), 
Knight 1929 (19), Woody 1934 (48), 
Reisner 1937 (32), Monroe 1941 (23), 
Wilds 1942 (46), and Butts 1947 
(3). 

this category several attitudes that 
might grow out the study the his- 
tory education have been discussed. 
has been suggested that such study 
would increase the interest education. 
History education can function 
promote the development broad and 
unprejudiced attitude toward new ideas 
and tolerance toward those which differ 
from one’s own. has been suggested 
that willingness accept good new 
ideas should grow out the knowledge 
our professional history. Educators 
with historical knowledge should regard 
education having purpose and should 
understand that purpose those pur- 
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poses, one which the conservation 
social values. 


The history education 
provides inspiration. 

Educators need Their 
work can often become onerous and sheer 
drudgery without inspiration. The his- 
tory education can furnish inspiration 
for the daily work teaching. 

Inspires through great educators 
the past. The effects great teachers 
and other workers the field edu- 
cation—Socrates, Comenius, Mann, and 
host others—serve inspire teach- 
ers higher and more significant levels 
endeavor. This has been pointed out 
one the largest groups writers 
endorse any the proposals, namely, 
Hailman 1874 (13), Compayré 1886 
(5), Painter 1888 (29), Williams 1889 
(47), Cubberley 1902 (6), Kemp 1902 
(18), Moore 1903 (25), Burnham 1908 
(2), Watson 1914 (44), Seeley 1914 
(38), Neuman 1924 (27), Knight 1929 
(19), Woody 1934 (48), and Mulhern 
1936 (26). 

Enhances the sense dignity 
the profession. The study the history 
education reveals the great signifi- 
cance education every age and 
the schools particular the present 
age. This understanding alone should 
provide the teacher with sense the 
significance and dignity his profession. 
This has been widely mentioned 
significant feature the study Hail- 
man 1874 (13), Williams 1889 (47), 
Davidson 1901 (7), Cubberley 1902 
(6), Kemp 1902 (18), Moore 1903 
(25), Norton 1904 (28), Burnham 1908 
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(2), Watson 1914 (44), Knight 1929 
(19), and Wilds 1942 (46). 

Tends overcome narrowness 
which teaching profession induces. Spe- 
cialized professions, which teaching 
often one, tend narrow the out- 
look and experience the professionals. 
interest and knowledge the 
history his profession tends lift the 
teacher out this torpifying rut. Several 
writers have found this significant 
value, including Williams 1889 (47), 
Cubberley 1902 (6), Monroe 1905 
(24), Suzzallo 1908 (2), Watson 1914 
(44), Good 1924 (11), Woody 1934 
(48), and Ulich 1936 (41). 

That the history education can in- 
spire teachers and other workers the 
field education has been widely sug- 
gested. This inspiration can come from 
various aspects the study. Realization 
the significance and dignity the 
educational professions can come through 
the development understanding 
the relationship education society 
both its dynamic and conservative 
aspects. The lives and activities edu- 
cators can stand inspiration the 
present generation teachers. The suc- 
cessful battle against odds always in- 
spiring those who follow the foot- 
steps the leaders. The sacrifices made 
provide personally and socially 
significant education for children and the 
demonstrated effects great teaching 
serve beacons guide the wayfarers 
modern education toward worthwhile 
achievements. The narrowness which 
professionalism induces its participants 
has undesirable aspects. The history 
education, dealing with education 
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whole and with the large issues 
education tends overcome this narrow- 
ness. 


The history education improves 
the quality educational practice. 


The values discussed thus far are 
chiefly indirect their effects. Some 
writers have felt that there are values 
the study the history education 
which can directly useful teaching, 
administrative, and research activities. 
would well examine some these 
suggestions direct value and see who 
supports them. 

Enlarges the desire for personal 
effectiveness. Probably the desire for 
more personal effectiveness can en- 
larged result the inspiration 
which the history education can pro- 
duce. the study can induce this desire 
then can have great influence the 
educator. This value has been suggested 
Knight 1929 (19). 

Gives training historical method. 
Since all phases education have 
history, the ability approach problems 
genetically, well other ways, 
one which can make professional growth 
and educational activity itself more ef- 
fective. The study the history edu- 
cation eminently fitted for this train- 
ing. Norton 1904 (28) has been re- 
sponsible for the suggestion this value. 

Increases efficiency through increas- 
ing knowledge the art. 
understand the art teaching, 
edge its development important. 
This art has long history, long 
that humanity itself, perhaps longer. 
understand requires study. That 
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study lies within the field the history 
education. Cubberley (6) suggested 
this point 1902. 

Shows failures and successes which 
can duplicated. study the past 
reveals educational theories and methods 
which have succeeded failed 
whole part. knowledge the 
past should enable the teacher select 
reject previously applied ideas the 
basis objective analysis their 
use and the reasons for their success 
failure particular situations other 
times. Ideas should accepted their 
merits. they have been tried and found 
wanting the past, however, that trial 
offers opportunity for objective 
appraisal. The failure idea the 
past not conclusive evidence against 
its use the present can demon- 
strated that its failure arose out 
which not exist the 
present. Perhaps idea, theory, 
practice may have been premature. The 
present time may more favorable for 
its acceptance. This usefulness the 
history education has been widely 
suggested. Among its proponents have 
been Hailman 1874 (13), Compayré 
1886 (5), Harris 1888 (14), Painter 
1888 (29), Williams 1889 (47), Seeley 
1914 (38), Neuman 1924 (27), Knight 
1929 (19), Mulhern 1936 (26), Eby 
and Arrowood 1941 (10), and Butts 
1947 (3). 

summary can said that four 
factors are alleged involved the 
improvement educational practice 
outgrowth the study the history 
education. Knight (19) suggested 
that the study would enlarge the desire 
for personal effectiveness. Norton (28) 
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pointed out that training would sup- 
plied historical method. Cubberley 
(6) proposed that the teacher’s efficiency 
would increased through the increased 
knowledge the teacher’s art. Finally, 
others suggested that the history edu- 
cation would show the successes and 
failures the past. knowledge these 
successes and failures can assistance 
the development methods and 
theories today. 


Chronological Development 


The writer thought that period 
over years some change might 
have taken place the attitudes toward 
the values found educational 
history, particularly view its attack 
functionalists among the builders 
the professional curricula. chart was 
built with list values the history 
education along the left side the order 
their appearance chronologically, 
statements originating with Hailman 
1874, then Compayré 1886, and 
down one stated first Ruediger 
1941. Altogether, statements were 
used, the same statements discussed 
this paper. Along the bottom the 
chart were listed the sources, starting 
with Hailman 1874 the left and con- 
tinuing through the sources they ap- 
peared chronological order and 
including the latest source, Butts 1947. 
This distribution was examined and cer- 
tain conclusions drawn. 

Some statements values have 
been mentioned over wide distribution 
time. That the history education 
shows successes and failures the past 
was mentioned ten men from 1874 
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1947. The statement that teachers 
can inspired the great educators 
the past was suggested sources 
from 1874 1936. The equivalence 
the history education and history 
civilization was thought significant 
the writers from 1874 1947. 
That the study the history educa- 
tion produces broad and unprejudiced 
viewpoint toward educational problems 
was felt the authors from 1888 
1942. That the sense the dignity 
the profession enhanced through 
historical studies was supported 
the sources from 1874 1942. 

Emphasis upon permanent values 
was found only the earlier part the 
period. From 1886 1905, this feature 
was mentioned. did not occur later 
periods this study. 

Some values were mentioned only 
the more recent period. Since 1925 
few new ideas have been brought up. 
Wahlquist (42) 1929 and Monroe 
(23) 1941 suggested that the study 
the history education promotes 
scientific thinking. Eby 1927 (9), and 
with Arrowood 1941 (10), and Case 
1938 (4) suggested that the historical 
studies serve link between liberal 
and professional studies. Knight 1929 
(19) was alone suggesting that the 
history education enlarges the desire 
for personal effectiveness. Ruediger 1940 
(34) brought out the idea that the study 
necessary background for under- 
standing professional literature and 
1941 (35) emphasized that the history 
education aids the development 
perspective regard new ideas. That 
the study can means mental 
integration for the student was men- 
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tioned only 1941 Eby and Arro- 
wood (10). 

The rest the statements values 
were found scattered with only 
few sources emphasizing them through- 
out large part the period 
years. 

Summarizing this section, can say 
that there has been little chronological 
development the values ascribed 
the history education professional 
study. Items mentioned early some 
cases continued mentioned for the 
whole period. The suggestion that the 
values the history education are 
permanent found support only the 
early part the period studied. the 
later period, since 1925, belong the ideas 
that educational history necessary 
background for 
sional studies. Also the more recent 
period belong the suggestions that the 
study enlarges the desire for personal 
effectiveness and that aids the de- 
velopment perspective relation 
new 


Conclusion 


The curricula for professional train- 
ing education have not solidified. 
They are condition change, flex- 
ible and dynamic. This wholly 
desired. The questions regard the 
grams are still open and should remain 

continuously reappraise our 
methods, our organization, and our phi- 
losophy the education teachers and 
other educational workers, seek 
upgrade these professions. that up- 
grading tend increase the quantity 
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education the pre-service training. 
must ever guard insure that 
increase the quantity likewise 
improve the quality that training, that 
broaden and deepen the educational 
experience for those who propose 
enter the profession. The improvement 
the quality teacher education can 
come about many ways, but can 
never accomplished without the 
strengthening knowledge the basic 
sciences underlying the teacher’s art— 
the knowledge man individual 
(psychology), and the knowledge 
man social being (social science). 

All phases education have their 
history. The genetic approach the 
solution educational problems only 
one many approaches, but without 
the approach through its history, prob- 
lem cannot understood. Historical 
aspects are sketched, least briefly, 
most educational studies. This approach 
helpful but best partial. The 
study the general history educa- 
tion remains the necessary background 
for the understanding these partial 
studies; for general educational history 
encompasses education whole, the 
interrelationships its various aspects, 
and its relationship society. 

The history education solves 
problems itself; but without 
thorough knowledge the develop- 
ment education its larger aspects, 
problems cannot fully understood. 
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Sign the Times 


Hat 


Once the library watched quest 

For knowledge girl, who briefly caught 

The secret all time, but never guessed 

That she, herself, was part what she sought. 
Her pale, red-tipped fingers the browned, 
Dim pages old book were youth bared 
Against the indistinct, faded background 


the past. Fascinated, stared. 


was ancient, formidable book 
Containing, between layers thin dust, 
The wisdom past centuries. The look 
She gave was extreme disgust. 


But she turned the sheets dim with age, 


She left mark every yellowed page. 


The Colleges Aren’t Doing “Right” 
the G.I. 


LITTLE over month ago, re- 
signed from the Faculty im- 
portant mid-western University, after 
spending six years the teaching pro- 
fession—years that have taken from 
the rank lowly instructor that 
the head important department, 
and have covered the campuses more 
than one large college university. 

Since resignation, there has been 
almost constant stream former stu- 
dents, who are bringing their tale 
woe fireside. True, had heard 
some their difficulties while sat 
behind desk their professor and 
counsellor, but nothing like what have 
heard here home since leaving the cam- 
pus. For some reason now, the students 
are more willing talk, and they are 
opening eyes trends thought that 
never dreamed existed their minds. 

Because the majority these stories 
are coming from ex-G.I.’s who are 
studying the taxpayers’ expense, 
want pass some their impres- 
sions the hope that the presidents and 
deans will something before too 
late. The latter make many predictions 
when the peak the veteran en- 
rollment will arrive, but opinion, 
that peak here now, and none the 
colleges recognize it. know more 
than one veteran who going call 
quits the end this semester, be- 
cause they say, “it all seems like 
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farce and waste time, and have 
already wasted too many years 
life.” 

Their greatest complaints seem 
against the members the faculties 
themselves, and the fact that they are 
grossly inadequate and unprepared for 
their responsibilities. There need 
for dwell the fact that the 
teaching profession underpaid, and 
that one the world’s forgotten 
professions. Through recent campaign- 
ing, the American public beginning 
realize that the teacher very im- 
portant cog its community, but will 
some time before this influence felt 
the campuses the country. the 
meantime, most deans approach the 
faculty problem the basis how 
little can hire man for, who will 
meet the minimum requirements the 
profession? attempt made find 
out whether not knows his subject, 
what kind classroom presentation 
makes, how will handle and 
mix with the students going 
teach. know this true, because 
one made any attempts find out 
what kind teacher would make 
when first entered the hallowed halls 
faculty. 

Furthermore, every university the 
country has been busy bolstering its 
teaching staff since the start this past 
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school session, and the influx veterans 
first began tax their capacities. The 
general reaction the veteran—and 
now man who much keener 
judge human nature and capabilities 
than was when left the campus 
student away the wars—is one 
where did they manage resurrect 
this specimen humanity who sup- 
mathematics, whatever the case may 
be? And here quoting almost 
verbatim the words one former 
students who was telling his woes. 

The latest veteran visit home 
was member the Army Air Corps 
with missions over the European 
theater fighter pilot his credit, 
and extremely wise and clever stu- 
right after his exams this semester. 
the seven subjects taking, not one 
the professors doing even half-way 
decent job putting his material across 
the class. One teacher particular 
described going the board with 
sheaf notes one hand and piece 
chalk the other, and then furiously 
proceeding cover “acres” black- 
board copying from his notes, finally 
rubbing off before any student had 
opportunity embarrass him 
asking questions that couldn’t answer. 
further comment was that one were 
take his notes from him, wouldn’t 
have much else except play “tic-tac- 
toe” with himself the board. 

The above perhaps special case 
and may somewhat exaggerated, but 
nevertheless indicative the gen- 
eral students’ opinions their instruc- 
tors. indicates that the univer- 


sities have done very little anything 
towards placing teachers their class- 
rooms who first and foremost, are com- 
pletely familiar with their subjects, and 
secondly are not ashamed admit 
the students when they don’t know the 
answer particular question, but that 
they will everything they can find 
the correct answer before the next regu- 
lar class period. 

Along with complaints about their 
teachers, the veteran students are bitterly 
critical the facilities and schedules 
which have been provided for them. 
For the past three years the universities 
struggled along meager enrollments 
while the boys were away war, but 
did very little anything, prepare 
for the now record enrollments that are 
the rule since the soldiers have returned 
the campuses hungry for education, 
learning, and culture. Take the case 
one student know, who taking 
regular curriculum without any special 
courses any kind. has classes 
scheduled every morning from eight 
ten, and then not another one until four 
the afternoon. the intervening 
hours there study room can 
to, the library facilities are joke and 
couldn’t even take care the university’s 
regular students, there are cafeteria 
facilities anywhere the campus, and 
lives fifteen miles hour’s bus 
ride from the campus. What going 
intervening time between his morning 
and afternoon classes? And this condi- 
tion for six days the week. 
little careful planning and scheduling, 
seems that this veteran’s sched- 
ule, without any course irregularities 
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any kind, could have been made little 
more regular and consecutive. 

course, the college officials are 
going say that with the materials and 
labor shortages they would not have been 
able build additional facilities even 
they had planned for them, an- 
swer this full accord, but still 
blame the university officials for accept- 
ing number students which they 
should know they couldn’t handle with 
their existing plants. most cases how- 
ever, their only desire has been reap 
the harvest, and they have taken every 
student who applied their doors for 
admittance, provided met the en- 
trance requirements. reminded 
one eastern campus was the begin- 
ning this spring semester. the 
Saturday before registration Monday, 
about three thousand students were mill- 
ing around the campus trying obtain 
pre-registration information. There was 
not one single person available who 
could help them, and this number 
students was about equal the college’s 
normal prewar enrollment. Yet, the 
end registration week, this college had 
enrolled 7,200 students, and they were 
still going strong! The dean had even 
found necessary suspend classes 
that all faculty members could assist 
sible! 

This college was enrolling students, 
and yet had cancelled classes, with the 
result that there was where 
even after student was ready start 
his classes! Their total enrollment now 
little under ten thousand students, 
and they have just announced increase 
tuition, effective immediately. Does 
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this sound like efficient administration? 
Not me, doesn’t. But then, Uncle 
Sam footing the bill for three-quarters 
their student body, what difference 
does make? 

afraid must fact the fact 
that higher educational standards have 
been definitely lowered, and most 
cases present are being run very 
slip-shod basis. Yet this just the time 
when should putting forth our 
best effort take care the veteran, 
and the civilian student who has stayed 
with the colleges through the lean war 
years. Unless the colleges and universi- 
ties this country look their laurels, 
and quickly, are going see poor 
grade graduate for the next few years. 
What more important, are dis- 
illusioning the veteran who 
years, will considering whether 
not should send his own children 
college. Based what going 
through now himself, doubt very much 
many them will want subject 
their children the American campus. 

first and foremost plea however, 
the college and university 
themselves, who have been and are 
charged with the responsibility hiring 
new faculty members. all the laws 
fair play, least put men into your 
classrooms who know their subjects, and 
have the stuff them make teachers! 
Your plants, your schedules, your lack 
textbooks, and other physical de- 
ficiencies can forgiven. But your in- 
adequate and farcical staffs? Never! 

not too late repair almost 
irreparable state affairs. you want 
keep the veteran enrollments, and 
build solidly for the future, act now! 
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Road Sign the Carolinas 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


The crucial test countless generations 

here summed two amazing words, 

Two curious names: Friendship and Battleground. 
Each means space, place, habitation, 

And each reached along winding road, 


Across some hills, between some fields and woods. 


They lie but few and easy miles apart; 

Yet one can not across the countryside 

From one place see the other, and they seem 
Estranged are two continents, two worlds, 
With abyss, ocean between. 


Whoever passes this open road 

Should stop moment and should give thought 
these two wooden arms that point the way 
opposite directions. You and 

Have here exchanged brief, inquiring look 
When summer evening first 

Consulted this convenient, awful guide, 

find the purpose these parting ways. 
The answer stood before vividly, 

And could choose (as travelers time 

Are bound do): Friendship Battleground. 
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The Problem Faced Teachers 
the Philosophy Education’ 


the Philosophy edu- 
cation face just now very difficult 
and very challenging situation. this 
respect they are precisely the same 
situation are their colleagues all 
the other fields philosophy, for phi- 
losophy faces, just now, sure, un- 
limited opportunity and especially 
task. That stand the cross- 
roads history, that are passing 
through the most rapid, the most far 
reaching, and the most profound revolu- 
tion patterns thinking and habit 
that the world has ever experienced 
commonplace. Whether the downfall 
the West, which Spengler wrote, 
new renaissance out which will 
come new life, sensitive, full 
strength and fresh interests, one 
can know. One thing certain, every 
pattern culture earth rapid 
flux and everywhere the civilized 
world the intellectual basis human 
living being reformulated. this 
reformulation, the problems philoso- 
phy, the problem truth and the prob- 
lem the good, are central, they 
were Athens the fifth century and 
Rome the first century, B.C., 
the Roman world St. Augustine, and 
Italy and England the fifteenth 


Adapted from paper presented the Phi- 
losophy Society, Philadelphia, 
February, 1947. 


and sixteenth centuries our era. The 
rapidly accelerated change through 
which the world passing constitutes 
challenge philosophy. 

The challenge philosophy quite 
explicit. President Conant, writing 
“The American Community Scholars” 
the Atlantic Monthly June, 1946, 
called attention the lack coherence 
and unity within this community, and 
suggested that departments philoso- 
phy organize courses dealing with ethics, 
government, and society general 
which “would combine the philosopher’s 
quest for the normative and enduring 
with the social scientist’s desire analyze 
and influence the immediate situation.” 
That the President our oldest uni- 
versity should recognize the peculiar 
problem the philosopher world 
which knowledge has accumulated 
and patterns thought and action aré 
disintegrating is, course, ex- 
pected; but the call the philosopher 
comes insistently, too, from many per- 
sons very differently circumstanced. The 
report reaches the great demand 
the part the men the armed 
forces Shrivenham for courses phi- 
losophy. own university have 
steady stream men who are just 
now looking philosophy the hope 
that can what Mr. Conant suggests. 
One man has turned philosophy and 
reflection life’s values while pris- 
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oner war, the interest second stu- 
dent the philosophy education was 
generated the problems which 
faced the development and direction 
the college which president; 
third student came philosophy 
undergraduate student, sensitive cur- 
rent social problems and inspired 
great teacher seek the normative and 
enduring the intellectual enterprise. 

Philosophy has, our day, what the 
Puritans would have called “voca- 
tion”; and the fact that this call 
peculiarly baffling and difficult task 
constitutes precisely the justification 
philosophic activity and promise 
progress our peculiar enterprise. 
need not remind the reader that was 
precisely Socrates’ recognition his own 
ignorance that, saw it, gave him 
his “vocation” become the “gadfly 
the Athenians;” remind him 
more technical terms, that the highly 
problematic situation which face 
American education the challenge 
thinking about its foundations and that 
the recognition the terms the prob- 
lem would constitute very long step 
the direction its solution. Let 
address ourselves briefly, then, the 
terms our problem. 

The fundamental terms our prob- 
lem are set for the revolutionary 
changes the sciences the past cen- 
tury and the revolutionary changes 
the patterns habit the masses 
the people the world that have 
taken place within the past half-century. 
Concerned with the fundamental 
postulates respecting truth and value, 
philosophy deeply involved with the 
new intellectual perspectives opened 


modern historical criticism variety 
fields; the complete transvaluation 
our interests which the sciences 
man—archeology, anthropology, 
ology and psychology—impose upon us. 
deeply involved too, with the scien- 
tific discoveries the last century, which 
have completely disintegrated the world 
view our great-grandfathers, but have 
not yet been assimilated into the day- 
by-day thinking the ordinary man. 
The intellectual life the West 
suffering from split personality, and 
the task bringing the terms the 
conflict light and finding the solvent 
the responsibility philosophy. 

The scope the intellectual problem 
and the practical difficulties involved 
with it, are rendered infinitely greater 
the revolution communication 
which has made the separateness but not 
the conflict cultures thing the 
past. Any number primitive and 
rather local cultures have gone down 
within the past four hundred years before 
the mechanical power the western 
nations, but even late the beginning 
the 20th Century, western civilization 
appeared intact. Its leaders thought 
its destiny terms “the white 
man’s burden,” imperial conquest 
missionary enterprise—in all these 
cases the conquering winning 
new areas western culture. One could 
still think, and people did think, 
terms the western tradition, and other 
traditions were studied quite alien, 
interesting comparatively, but not 
elements the culture share. 
now are suddenly aware that people who 
are thoroughly interdependent economi- 
cally and politically, who jostle each 
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other elbow elbow this crowded 
world can still hold ideologies which 
set them sharp opposition each 
other. Palestine, India, China, 
Latin American and our own coun- 
try, among men who live side side 
and see each other day day, are 
divisions mind deep the ages. 
Now fundamental premise this 
paper that civilization continue, 
commonwealth thought and feeling 
must created among men. second 


‘premise this, that this spiritual com- 


monwealth can achieved only 
minds wholly devoted the truth seek 
freely; that any attempt impose 
unity the use force must divide 
the world yet further; for hold that 
authoritarianism, since obscurantist, 
makes the discovery any adequate 
body common interests impossible, 
and since repressive, provokes envy, 
fear, and other divisive feelings. The 
authority the truth very different 
matter. The fabric any world fel- 
lowship any fellowship any 
single people strong and unbroken 
has the thread the living truth 
woven through it; the continuity hu- 
man culture can achieved the level 
high civilization and maintained 
that level, only society permits com- 
plete intellectual freedom and accepts 
the findings free and exact thought 
the guide life, rest hope for 
the health, happiness and sanity man- 
kind the quest free minds, in- 
formed good will, for the truth. 
subscribe the sentiment the Platonic 
Socrates: 


Some things have said which 
not altogether confident. But that shall 
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better and braver and less helpless 
think ought inquire than should 
have been had indulged the idle fancy 
that there knowing and use trying 
know what not know; that 
theme upon which willing fight 
word and deed the utmost power. 


far this paper, have spoken 
the challenge the modern world 
philosophy general. the meeting 
this general challenge philosophers 
education are less committed than 
are their colleagues the other phi- 
losophic disciplines. The philosopher 
education has, moreover, special role 
with respect the general task phi- 
losophy furnishing significant part 
the intellectual basis civilization. 
The present level civilization de- 
pendent upon popular sovereignty; 
that, kings are philosophers 
our world, the perspectives, the insights, 
and the spirit philosophy must 
diffused among the people generally. 
This infinitely more difficult task 
than was the general diffusion literacy 
which, the eighteenth century, was 
looked upon one the three neces- 
sary conditions which, together, would 
ensure the indefinite improvements 
the character and condition mankind. 
The other two, course, were the 
progress science and the achieving 
popular sovereignty. 

Modern society has assigned the task 
providing common basis thought 
and feeling among peoples what our 
predecessors America called the com- 
mon schools. the Middle Ages the 
clergy carried common faith and code 
conduct all parts Western 
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Christendom. Vernacular versions the 
Bible and established churches had im- 
portant roles developing national com- 
monwealths after the Reformation. The 
unity seek involves community 
feeling and ideas among peoples who 
mediate their ordinary values very 
different ways. The world must, there- 
fore, learn what certain sections West- 
ern Christendom had learned the 
nineteenth century and seems danger 
forgetting, namely, that diversity 
there among them also community 
thinking and acting and feeling—a 
commonwealth—and long indi- 
viduals are actuated good will and 
genuine respect for human values. 
The creation bond unity among 
men must committed persons who 
have commitment which prevents 
their entire loyalty this one. Modern 
society entrusts this undertaking, there- 
fore, the schoolmaster, because, pre- 
cisely, such other loyalties and commit- 
ments has—and has them— 
rather contribute his loyalty this 
task than interferes with it. 

this granted, the philosopher 
education assigned crucial role the 
intellectual enterprise, for he, rather 
than his colleagues other fields 
philosophy, charged with responsibility 
for putting teachers possession phi- 
losophic insights. Only man who 
home the fields both educational 
and philosophic scholarship can mediate 
philosophic ideas those who must 
make them the common possession 
people generally. The ideas which 
form the intellectual basis any com- 
monwealth must part the intel- 
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lectual equipment persons who pre- 
pare curricular materials, who write text 
books for elementary 
schools and who are, day-by-day con- 
tact with the pupils lower schools, 
the deep divisions our society are 
healed and commonwealth free 
peoples achieved for the world. The 
scholars who train teachers and other 
leaders the lower schools clearly 
occupy point special advantage and 
responsibility with respect this enter- 
prise. 

The difficulties faced teachers 
the philosophy education are very 
great. Perhaps the most serious difficulty 
which confronts that not having, 
yet, fully defined and established the 
character and place educational phi- 
losophy the whole field scholarship. 
far from having established itself 
fully, philosophy education still suf- 
fers from the very general reaction 
against which extended from about 
1910 until very recently. Older college 
teachers will recall the attack upon both 
the history and philosophy education, 
and the exclusion these subjects 
regular parts the programs impor- 
tant schools and departments educa- 
tion. own personal experience 
any test, the tide set favor the 
subjects about 1930, and running more 
strongly their favor just now than 
any other time within memory. 
Within the past year two the strong 
departments were bombarded with re- 
quests for nominations men teach 
the history and philosophy education, 
and, judge from what have myself 
seen the history and philosophy edu- 
cation are attracting strong graduate 
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students greater numbers than any 
earlier time. 

This revival interest the phi- 
losophy education has produced one 
very embarrasing situation—a situation 
from which the subject suffering. 
Statements, papers, and 
produced persons who have attained 
rather important places education but 
who have not had all adequate train- 
ing philosophy have been put forward 
“philosophy education.” Such pro- 
ductions are more philosophy than are 
random bits information about ani- 
mals and untested conclusions respecting 
their structure and behavior scientific 
biology. Philosophy education 
worthy the name only properly 
related the tradition philosophical 
scholarship; precisely philosophy, 
worthy the name, must properly 
related within the entire field the 
sciences and humanities. 

The matter giving the philosophy 
education standing scholarly field 
university teaching rendered ex- 
ceedingly difficult the lack any 
common intellectual basis 
dents education. Satisfying work 
modern theory knowledge and 
value are possible only persons who 
their use language—a precision which 
cannot acquired without rather ex- 
tensive study least one foreign 
language, and such exercise the in- 
had good course old-fashioned 
formal logic; persons who are quite 
well grounded biology, cultural an- 
thropology, the history civilization 
and especially the history ideas, and 
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psychology; and persons who have 
had enough formal training the ex- 
perimental sciences enable them 
follow scientific evidence. have taught 
students who came with all 
these things, and other students who 
have little any this basis, and 
they who have convinced the 
need thorough grounding all 
these areas for students philosophy. 
Even with students who lack the prepa- 
ration here suggested, however, teacher 
the philosophy education can attain 
result, which far short what 
should achieved with all pupils 
still value—it possible for any 
sincere college student achieve, 
single course, measure the philo- 
sophic spirit and introduction phi- 
losophic problems, and these may well 
constitute significant contribution his 
intellectual development. 

final problem faced the teacher 
the philosophy education that 
posed the limited amount time 
which students preparing teach can 
devote it. The demands upon the 
college student preparing teach are 
extensive. must acquire consider- 
able range general and basic 
edge and proficiencies. teach 
high school must acquire rather 
extensive commands two fields 
knowledge; requirement which the 
person planning teach ele- 
mentary school must match courses 
games, music, and drawing and other 
courses which will provide sound and 
extensive general knowledge num- 
ber fields. The prospective teacher 
must study the psychology childhood 
and youth; and must make least 
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start his very difficult art, that 
teaching. Since these are immediate 
necessities, the prospective teacher finds 
little opportunity develop the insights 
and convictions which give significance 
and direction his activities. 

Centuries ago, band Spanish ex- 
ploreres, lured tales the wealth 
the famed cities Cibola, traversed 
the American Southwest. They endured 
dreadful privation, danger, and toil; 
and the chronicle their journey sums 
its results follows, “We found 


gold, but place which search.” 
One knows that the man who wrote 
that was, the least, all but content, 
the quest that the thing. The teacher 
the philosophy education surveys 
situation which baffles him harsh 
deserts and dangerous mountains baffled 
the Spanish explorer; but indeed the 
teacher philosopher, will have 
found the answer his problem, 
finds place which search, and 
young minds eager join the quest. 


The foremost danger confronting the educational world today 
not that will pay teachers too little, but that will fail recruit 
and train teachers worthy the best professional salaries. not 
that will have shortage properly educated teachers certificate. 
far aware, there only one college the United States 
which requires professional educational preparation every faculty 
member before gives lecture conducts The 
institution with this program professional preparation for its faculty 
the Command and General Staff School Fort Leavenworth.”— 
Survey Graphic, November 12, 1947 
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Mobile Children Need Help 


RAPIDLY increasing concern with 
apparent much present-day educa- 
tional thought. Although forwardlook- 
ing educators have for some years 
worked develop better methods 
teaching youngsters cope with their 
present and future personal problems, 
full appreciation the significance 
such efforts has grown substantially dur- 
ing recent years. 

Several factors have combined re- 
inforce demands that the schools give 
greater direct attention preparing 
young people handle 
ligently matters involving human rela- 
tionships. For one thing, the years 
preceding and during the war saw 
growing emphasis what was originally 
called intercultural education. Regarded 
education combat racial and re- 
ligious prejudices, this movement quick- 
broadened its outlook. 

Those working reduce racial and 
religious tensions means education, 
discovered rather soon that clashes be- 
tween groups all kinds followed 
similar patterns. Study revealed that 
such conflicts were often expression 
deep-seated 
ments, that many intercultural problems 
were special cases more general 
failure the part many people 
work out satisfactory interpersonal rela- 
tions. short, reduction prevention 
prejudice was seen allied 


general education for mental health. 

From another direction came pleas 
that “the schools something about 
mental hygiene.” During the war, mili- 
tary authorities were impressed with 
the number Americans who had 
rejected treated for psychoneurotic 
difficulties. Just earlier generation 
was stimulated emphasize physical 
education and hygiene the high rate 
rejection for physical disabilities 
World War mental hygienists have 
been given sense greater urgency 
the discovery the prevalence 
mental disorders among potential fight- 
ing men World War II. 

Meanwhile, medical men have be- 
come more vocal about the proportion 
their patients whose illnesses have 
important organic basis. Shortages 
various types accentuate the problems. 
There are too few qualified psychiatrists, 
too few beds hospitals for the treat- 
ment mental ills. Furthermore, 
quickly one individual cured, two 
new cases appear take his place. 
Naturally, cry arises for preventive 
measures. response, many school sys- 
tems throughout the country, beset 
they are their own problems per- 
sonnel shortages, what they can 
make teachers more sensitive chil- 
dren’s psychological troubles. Dela- 
ware, experiment “preventive psy- 
chiatry,” now progress may 
indication coming trend. 

From fourth source are im- 
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pressed with 
among Americans establishing desired 
relationships with other people. Jurists, 
religious leaders and the general public 
watch with worry the tremendous rise 
divorce rates. The fact that many 
divorces involve neither hasty alliances 
nor war marriages, but involve couples 
all ages, many married for years and 
large numbers with children, under- 
lines the seriousness this symptom 
trouble. Marriage counselling and 
courses family education are two direct 
attacks this problem. But, again, 
those engaged such efforts find them- 
selves trying cope with more general 
personality maladjustments. 

The causes personality difficulties 
are many and varied that complete 
list would impossible create. 
Broken homes, economic insecurity, re- 
jective parents, sibling rivalries, culture 
conflicts, overprotec- 
tive mothers and fathers, religious un- 
certainties, and similar factors either 
alone combination doubtless are 
responsible for significant proportion 
mental breakdowns, delinquencies, 
smashed marriages and general unhappi- 
ness. 


this article shall deal with one, 
and only one, the factors which 
may contribute directly indirectly 
maladjustments among children and, 
when those children reach adulthood, 
among adults. shall try indicate 
few, and they are only few, ways 
which schools may help children 
cope with that factor. The problem 
have selected mobility. 
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know from extreme cases that 
when families move, when children are 
uprooted, the resultant events may lead 
problems. These are most manifest 
city areas where many families are 
transient. Such areas uniformly have 
high delinquency rates, and high insanity 
rates, symptoms maladjustment. 

Before going into greater detail 
effects possible counteracting meas- 
ures, first should appraise the scope 
mobility affecting children. For 
long time have suspected that Ameri- 
cans’ traditionally great 
volved many children, but have had 
accurate measures for the nation 
whole. How many children have 
through adjustment, with their 
families, drastic change setting, 
with all that means terms finding 
new friends and learning new neighbor- 
hood customs? 

During the past year, the Census Bu- 
reau has released its statistics, gathered 
during the 1940 enumeration, the 
number and ages migrants. The 
census takers, 1940, had supply 
their schedules, the answer this ques- 
tion: “In what place did this person 
live April 1935?” the 1940 
address was different city different 
county from the 1935 address, the indi- 
vidual was considered migrant. 

are particularly interested this 
1935-40 period because was period 
comparative normality, the pattern 
which may expected duplicated 
with comparatively minor variations 
the immediate future. 1935, the 
strong back-to-the-farm movement the 
early 1930’s had spent itself. The shifts 
war plants and the post-war adjust- 
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ment which uprooted 5,940,000 families, 
least 3,600,000 them containing 
children, between April, 1940, and 
February, had barely started. 

During the period, 1935 1940, 
some 1,052,291 children elementary 
school age 13) 1940 were in- 
volved migration and another 437,681 
high school age (14 17) had 
migrated.’ percentage the total 
population their age groups, these 
young people represented eleven per 
cent all children elementary school 
age and nine per cent all youth 
high school age. That is, compara- 
tively stable period, roughly one out 
every ten young people school age 
was involved migration and had 
make adjustment strange surround- 
ings, form new friendships and, going 
school, learn more less novel 
school routine. How many these 
young people made more than one move 
have way knowing. 

The nature the shift indicated 
partially the analysis, Table 
the type community which the young 
people left and the type which they 
went. 

Two facts revealed this table are 
striking: First, very substantial num- 
ber these moves were between quite 


the Census, “Migration Families the United 
States: April, 1940, February, 1946,” Series 
P-S, No. 14, December 26, 1946. 

These and all other statistics for the 1935-40 
period are taken from the publication, 
Department Commerce, Bureau the Census, 
“16th Census the United States: 1940: Popula- 
tion: Internal Migration, 1935 1940: Age 
Migrants,” Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. some cases, figures have been 
derived simple arithmetical calculations, i.e., 
division, addition subtraction. 
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Type Migration, Age Groups 
year group year group 
Urban Urban 707,432 281,926 
Urban Non-Farm Rural 378,471 138,014 
Urban Farm Rural 69,438 
Non-Farm Rural Urban 198,783 87,636 
Non-Farm Rural Non-Farm 
Rural 214,532 78,338 
Non-Farm Rural Farm 32,678 
Farm Rural Urban 104,804 49,521 
Farm Rural Non-Farm Rural 121,863 48,449 
Farm Rural Farm Rural 383,853 164,017 


different types community. This 
means that the young folks and their 
families had undergo marked change 
Second, the number urban children 
who had adjust rural settings was 
surprizingly great. part, this repre- 
sented suburban trend. However, 
some cases the moves “non-farm 
rural” communities involved the growth 
unorganized settlements, including 
trailer camps, the fringe metro- 
politan areas. other cases, the move 
farm communities meant just what 
says, child brought city streets 
had learn the patterns farm life. 
short, mobile children are not merely 
problem big city schools; rural 
schools have equal load this respect. 

Table gives more complete statistics 
for the movement young people 
and out the ten largest cities the 
United States. 

clearly apparent that, although 
large city schools still had absorb 
considerable numbers migrant chil- 
dren, the basic trend was outward 
smaller communities. child, the 
change from city life rural ways could 
involve much confusion and many 
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Migration Young People and Out Large Cities, 
1935-40 
year group year group 

New York City 

In-Migrants 19,029 9,346 

Out-Migrants 49,778 18,260 
Chicago 

In-Migrants 6,791 

Out-Migrants 37,987 13,305 
Philadelphia 

In-Migrants 7,841 3,089 

Out-Migrants 15,607 6,359 
Detroit 

In-Migrants 14,249 

Out-Migrants 33,065 11,121 
Los Angeles 

In-Migrants 30,385 13,827 

Out-Migrants 30,259 11,822 
Cleveland 

In-Migrants 4,620 1,994 

Out-Migrants 15,933 6,266 
Baltimore 

In-Migrants 5,206 2,088 

Out-Migrants 3,127 
St. Louis 

In-Migrants 6,275 

Out-Migrants 15,144 
Boston 

In-Migrants 1,678 

Out-Migrants 10,718 3,629 
Pittsburgh 
In-Migrants 1,486 

Out-Migrants 9,693 3,968 


problems the adjustment city pat- 
terns the part rural migrants. 

living, many migrant children had 
contend with sectional differences. 
Table III shows, many the moves 
were over long distances, and brought 
children contact with somewhat differ- 
ent customs and patterns climate. 

Contrary popular assumption, mi- 
gration was not confined poorly 
skilled laborers and dispossessed farm- 
ers. All economic levels were affected. 


All statistics the occupational level 
migrants are taken from Department 
Commerce, Bureau the Census, “16th Census 
the United States, 1940: Population: Internal 
Migration, 1935 1940: Economic Character- 
istics Migrants,” Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 
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fact, the most mobile group during 
1935-40 were professional people, some 
per cent whom had made least 
one change residence during the five- 


year Table gives the detailed 


III 
Distances Migrations Affecting Young People, 
1935-40 

year group 

Within state 1,553,608 639,520 
Between contiguous states 494,683 195,951 
Between noncontiguous states 434,665 175,647 


figures migration the major occu- 
pational groups. cite figures for men 
only, give indication the eco- 
nomic status families involved. 


Occupational Level Male Migrants, 1935-40 


Occupational Group Number Number Per 
Migrants Cent 

Professional and semi- 

professional workers 1,875,387 476,162 25.4 
Farmers and farm 

Proprietors, managers 

15.4 
Clerical, sales and 

kindred workers .... 4,360,648 690,950 15.8 
Craftsmen, foremen and 

kindred workers .... 4,949,132 661,613 13.4 
Operatives and kindred 

6,205,898 784,476 12.6 
Domestic service 

Service workers, except 

Farm laborers and 

Laborers, except farm 3,210,427 383,825 12.0 


this point have been dealing 
with migration between communities. 
complete the picture, however, must 
take into account the restlessness city 
families which, until their movements 
were hampered temporarily the hous- 
ing shortage, frequently moved from 
house house, and from neighborhood 
neighborhood. over-all figures 
such intracity mobility are available. 
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However, study Rochester, New 
York* gives clue the extensiveness 
such movements. The city was divided 
into fourteen large areas and analysis 
made changes residence between 
1930 and 1940. the median area, 
approximately one out every five 
families had moved from one area 
another, and additional one out 
seven families had changed addresses 
within the area. the most stable area 
the city, 77.0 per cent the families 
had lived the same address for ten 
years; the most unstable area, only 


48.5 per cent had stayed put for that 
long. 


Let now turn our attention the 
more intimate and human implications. 
The statistics may show the extent 
the problems, but must look the 
life meanings mobility determine 
how important those problems may be. 
What problems mobile children 
have? 

For one thing, change residence 
may add the insecurity young 
people. They witness one home being 
dismantled. They may hear their adults 
worrying about finding new place 
live. Then, more less slowly, they 
find new dwelling being readied for 
family living. Throughout the process 
the routines daily life are badly dis- 
rupted. Unless the youngster called 
upon assist the operations mov- 
ing, may find himself receiving 


Research Department, The Council Social 
Agencies, Rochester, N.Y., “Rochester, N.Y.; IV: 
Study the Mobility the City’s Population,” 
Rochester: Council Social Agencies, 1945. 
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attention from the older members the 
family; fact, the many injunctions 
“keep out the way,” may make 
him unwanted rejected. 

Where family groups are stable and 
the child secure, the process moving 
may more than provide rather 
delicious excitement. However, where 
the youngster felt insecure and had built 
what security could about daily 
routines and familiarity places, the 
disruption may more those 
more extreme cases, unfortunately too 
frequent, where the move symbol 
home being broken, the mobility 
brings realization serious new in- 

When young people move, they im- 
mediately confront the problem find- 
ing new playmates. very young 
child this may problem all, 
the new home area where 
children the same age are reasonably 
abundant. such cases, the child will 
soon playing with other children liv- 
ing the same street, unless, some- 
times happens, adult pressures and preju- 
dices interfere with play groups. 

However, this simple process may not 
operate. The new home may city 
area where children are few and play 
dangerous. Adults may suspicious 
each other and, spirit over- 
protectiveness, forbid certain children 
play together. Also, cases where 
city child has moved farm, play 
patterns may different from his 
past experiences that finds new 
friends, 

The processes whereby child ap- 
praised other youngsters are not with- 
out hazard. They differ from setting 
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setting. newcomer may subjected 
series physical encounters deter- 
mine his her prowess. Where such 
trials strength lead pain and defeat, 
the new child may judge the group 
hostile and may withdraw from attempts 
make social adjustment. Also, adults 
may enter the picture. The child’s par- 
ents may distressed the fights, and 
forbid further contact with “those rough- 
necks.” The youngster who emerges 
triumphant from physical combat may 
thereby learn new technique social 
interaction, and embark career 
bullying. 

Children can quite cruel each 
other regarding differences dress, 
habits and speech. They may gang 
newcomer. Boasting contests, name- 
calling and snobbish ostracism may make 
life miserable for youngster who runs 
counter strong “in-group.” Even 
when the new child begins make 
friends, doing she upsets 
existing relationships, and brings upon 
himself the venom juvenile jealousies. 

Such conflicts may appear quite trivial, 
and even amusing the adults, but re- 
member children frequently have not 
learned techniques deal with such con- 
ditions; they are experimenting and 
learning. The child who encounters 
group coldness has several courses, some 
which are dangerous. may retreat, 
and gradually withdraw within himself 
and live pleasantly among phantasies. 
may keep trying and his awk- 
wardness aggressiveness 
lengthen the period lonesomeness 
that leaves permanent mark. 
police officials know, newcomer may 
seek gain admiration feats dar- 
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ing boldness. Delinquent behavior 
valid social coin the realm many 
areas. More than one juvenile criminal’s 
main motivation prove himself 
herself worthy attention and friend- 
ship. 

Among adolescents the problem so- 
cial adjustment intensified the 
greater cohesiveness gangs, crowds, 
and cliques. Although many adolescent 
groupings are open and admit new- 
comers readily, others social compact- 
ness discourages the addition new 
members. Such tight cliques exist within 
large organizations, such clubs and 
church youth leagues. newcomer may 
admitted the larger organization 
and still remain lonely because one 
accepts him into any the cliques. For 
example, girl may attend club social 
only find that she receives invita- 
tion dance. Such isolation the midst 
gayety hard endure. 

Unless adolescent has learned tech- 
niques for approaching and establishing 
friendship with comparative strangers, 
therefore, change residence may lead 
many lonely months. withdrawal 
into himself always possible solution 
the situation. typical case, for ex- 
ample, was girl fifteen called the 
author’s attention anxious relatives. 
When she was twelve her parents had 
moved from one district another 
“better” level within city. Prior the 
move she had been gay member 
small circle friends. Because travel 
distances, she could longer retain 
those friends. her new school she 
proved unable make any new friends. 
fifteen, she was morose, moody, and 
much given daydreams, moving pic- 
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tures and romantic magazine stories. 

the other extreme are those adoles- 
cents who the course much moving 
about with their families have learned 
make friends readily. Sometimes, their 
adeptness creates new problems where 
based utilization such “common 
denominators” alcoholic and sexual 
prowess. this extreme have the 
“fast workers” with “smooth line” and 
casual irresponsibility towards other 
people. They have learned traffic 
insincerity and superficiality. adults 
they swell the ranks divorced couples. 

Lest lightly try blame parents 
for the social gropings and mistakes 
their children, must remember that 
migrant parents have problems which oc- 
cupy their attention. addition the 
work establishing new home, they 
also are seeking make friends, often 
with little success their children. 
They may thoroughly confused 
their new surroundings. They are often 
unaware the dangers the new environ- 
ment has for their children. They try 
apply new situation techniques which 
worked well the former, very differ- 
ent settings. Those areas our large 
cities which newcomers first settle are 
uniformly areas high delinquency and 
high insanity rates. plain see why 
this so. 

child’s first days new school 
may add his insecurity. There often 
initial period waiting prin- 
cipal’s office. Then comes assignment 
class and teacher basis. 
The fact temporary made pain- 
fully clear. Frequently there pro- 
longed period testing before final 
grade placement made. 
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Because the many differences 
teaching procedures and curriculums, 
youngster frequently does not come 
the standards the new school. Any 
insecurity may feel augmented 
comments which imply criticism dis- 
dain the results his previous school- 
ing. Local pride may lead unthinking 
school people seize the opportunity 
contrast the merits their “system” 
with the presumed incompetence 
other methods. This may happen even 
within the same city. one large metro- 
politan community, for example, where 
several schools are experimenting with 
new method teaching reading, 
child transferred from experimental 
regular school often demoted one 
grade and hears the principal vehe- 
mently condemn parents the bad ef- 
fects the new method. 

sensitive youngster likely feel 
“on trial” and insecure for months after 
changing schools. Many the wiser 
school people, course, are aware 
this possibility and everything pos- 
sible welcome new children man- 
ner make them regard the new school 
the one place the new community 
where they are truly safe and secure. 
The healthful importance such treat- 
ment cannot overestimated. 


This consideration leads ask what 
schools can help mobile children 
make good adjustments. Although spe- 
cial administrative machinery may set 
the larger systems, the single most 
important item help given the 
way the youngster treated his new 
teacher. personal warmth and friend- 
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liness teacher can give the newcomer 
feeling security and “belonging.” 
The new class may become child 
“new home,” rock steadiness and 
stability shifting and confusing 
world. 

Skillful teachers, aware the social 
sub-groups within the classroom, can aid 
new child “break the ice,” socially 
speaking. Classroom procedures which 
are based co-operative activity give the 
newcomer chance make acquaint- 
ances without seeming push himself 
forward. shy youngster who would 
not know how approach “stranger” 
his own initiative may find himself 
taking the first steps toward new friend- 
ship works with some other young- 
ster directed knowing teacher. 

During class sessions, too, the experi- 
ences young people who have 
travelled and seen much the world 
can drawn upon for learning pur- 
poses. Such incidents serve another func- 
tion: they enable the newcomer dis- 
play his past experience without exposing 
him the charge being boastful. 
sure, unskillful over-praise teach- 
may have unfortunate effect, but 
careful development such classroom 
incidents more likely produce the 
desired result. 

Schools may also provide help for 
parents facing their own problems, 
well those the children. Friendly 
school workers can give many valuable 
suggestions. Parent-teacher association 
meetings may give the newcomers 
opportunity make friends and thus 
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solve some their own social problems. 

communities areas where in- 
migration high, however, these infor- 
mal methods may prove inadequate. The 
problems may too general, too com- 
plex and too time-consuming for school 
personnel. such cases, wisdom may 
point need for large-scale provision 
guidance for newcomers. 
nated program enlisting churches, social 
welfare agencies, unions, civic organiza- 
tions and public bodies may required. 
School people may play major role 
calling the need for such efforts the 
attention the proper authorities. 

this article have tried show 
the extent and effects one the many 
factors which create problems social 
and personal adjustment for American 
children. have tried point out 
few things that schools may coun- 
teract any ill effects that one factor. 
There are many other factors, some 
them much more difficult tackle be- 
cause they involve deep-seated economic, 
political and religious controversies. 

deal successfuly with any con- 
dition which creates problems for chil- 
dren and which adds possibility 
ill health, that extent gain 
ground our battle build happier 
and more secure America. sure, 
much will remain done. However, 
know that thousands children 
mobile families need all the help 
can give them. increasingly 
better job providing that help, will 
add wholesomeness thousands 
lives. That eminently worth doing. 
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Old Mr. 
Unforgettable Teacher 


ABOUT the age ten educa- 
tion passed into different phase. 
had this time had women teachers 
only; now was have man. Old Mr. 
Borden took charge the two-teacher 
district school that attended and went 
into his room along with the older chil- 
dren. Confederate veteran, grizzled 
with forty years itinerant school- 
mastering the rural South, was re- 
markably vigorous and self-assertive for 
man advanced years. gray beard 
fringing his firm-set jaw and beetling 
black eyebrows overhanging his steadfast 
eyes contributed his formidable ap- 
pearance. stalked about the class- 
room unquestionably lord all sur- 
veyed. 

Mr. Borden knew 
strict discipline, mental, moral, and 
physical. never had experiment. 
knew precisely what was about. 
His rule was see that the children 
learned something worthwhile every 
hour the day and developed character 
the process. 

The contrast with what were used 
was evident the second day school. 
the first day had assigned class 
page definitions Robinson’s 
Rudiments Arithmetic learned 
heart. earlier experience with that 
kind material had taught read 
over, but, under circumstances, 


Borden: 


take seriously. So, the second day, 
when called group barelegged 
little boys the recitation bench none 
was prepared for what was come. 
sat the end the row began 
with me. 

hearing this question was sup- 
posed respond, quoting the direct 
words the text, “Quantity anything 
that can increased, diminished, 
measured.” Not knowing the exact 
words and not having the faintest idea 
what the definition came to, fearlessly 
answered, don’t know, Sir.” 

then passed the question the 
boy next line and received the same 
answer, don’t know, Sir.” Having 
proceeded the length the bench with- 
out getting proper answer from any- 
body, started again with me, asking 
the second question. 

“What mathematics?” Here the 
answer, was, “Mathematics the science 
quantity,” but did not know that 
either, nor did anybody else know it. 
Without comment the old man asked 
the third question. Thereupon, finding 
and companions utterly ignorant 
the fact, perfectly obvious him, that 
“arithmetic the science numbers and 
the art computation,” extended his 
inquiry include abstract and concrete, 
simple and complex, and integral and 
fractional numbers. received not 
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correct answer from soul the class, 
and logically concluded that not one 
knew word about the lesson. 
reaching this conclusion became his 
unpleasant duty something about 
it; and, being gentleman large ex- 
perience such affairs, knew pre- 
cisely what do. 

Laying the book carefully one side 
deliberately addressed the group 
ten-year-olds, follows: 

told you yesterday get that page 
definitions. meant what said. Not 
one you knew word about it. Now, 
I’m giving that same lesson over for to- 
morrow, and you don’t know it, 
going thrash every last one you!” 

Corporal punishment was employed 
nearly all the country schools that 
day. Rural communities had respect 
for teacher who could not keep dis- 
cipline. Nothing was thought switch- 
ing little boys for disobedient mis- 
chievous behavior. Even big boys who 
followed the adolescent urge the point 
challenging the authority the 
school had summarily dealt with. 
But the practice corporal punishment 
was clearly the wane. Teachers sel- 
dom resorted it, and usually felt 
obligation warn pupils offences 
likely call for the extreme penalty. Be- 
fore Mr. Borden came, pupils who didn’t 
know their lessons were kept after 
school made stand the corner, 
but never heard anybody’s being 
whipped for that reason. His announce- 
ment, therefore, came like clap 
thunder out clear sky. for one was 
not only shocked but deeply humiliated. 

When got home that afternoon and 
told Mother what seemed lie store 
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for me, she was much outraged 
was. She expressed herself uncer- 
tain terms, not only about the severity 
the impending punishment but also 
about the absurdity the assignment. 
Nevertheless, both were deter- 
mined avert the tragedy possible. 
soon supper was over, went 
work table under smoky oil lamp. 
For hour struggled with flying 
insects and abstractions that neither 
understood, and the end emerged vic- 
torious. The next day every pupil the 
class showed some slight knowledge 
the lesson and knew more than any- 
body else. Mr. Borden thought the les- 
son might have been better, but grudg- 
ingly conceded something the spirit 
our response. Nobody was thrashed. 
merely assigned the next page defini- 
tions and suspended the whipping for 
the time being. 

the months that followed, not 
only learned more about arithmetic than 
had thought possible but also learned 
something about the proper attitude to- 
ward study. Mr. Borden taught that 
going school was not taking holiday 
and that study was work, not play. Fur- 
thermore, learned that had 
our work thoroughly, not with just lick 
and promise. 

learned much more from Mr. 
Borden than found the textbooks. 
Like all old-fashioned teachers 
preached lot. can still hear him rant- 
ing strode back and forth the full 
length the rostrum, and see him 
squirting sprays tobacco juice 
came range the window each 
side the room. (Some people the 
community disapproved Mr. Borden’s 
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chewing tobacco the schoolroom but 
many the men were addicted the 
chewing habit that the teacher was not 
widely condemned for his indulgence.) 
flashed his eyes and flung his arms 
warmed his moral themes. 

this generation a-coming to?” 
would ask, “neglecting your lessons, 
squandering your time, wasting your 
golden opportunities! Don’t you know 
that minute lost gone forever? 
you have any ambition, and ever expect 
world, don’t you know got 
make good use your time now—now, 
before eternally too late? What will 
your answer the last judgment?” 

With this exhortation, his voice would 
rise with the fervor Old Testament 
prophet. threw sobering fright into 
me. Whenever relaxed moment from 
see the recording angel marking 
down good-for-nothing profligate. 

repeated his favorite story over 
and over stamp the moral. ran 
this way: 

“Many years ago, when was teach- 
ing school Georgia, the boys used 
stop the mill-pond the way 
school take swim. Some the par- 
ents didn’t want their boys swim 
the mill-pond for fear their being 
drowned, told the boys keep away 
from it. One morning two boys took 
notion swimming and had 
started toward the pond, when they met 
David Good, fine bright-eyed young 
fellow, going the opposite direction. 

let’s swimming, David,’ 
said the boys. 
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come along. The water’s fine.’ 

swim the 

and will never know 
about 

either.’ 

Borden will never know.’ 

The old master continued his story, 
placing his right hand impressively over 
his heart emphasize his words: 

“Young David drew himself proudly 
his full height and looking those two 
boys squarely the eyes, said: ‘Pa 
and may never know it, Mr. Borden 
may never know it, but know 

“That’s what call integrity,” con- 
cluded Mr. Borden. “Now, what you 
think became those three boys? 
wouldn’t hard guess that David 
became respected citizen his com- 
munity and member the legisla- 
ture. The other two boys came 
good end. One them was later con- 
victed forgery and sent the state 
penitentiary and the other was shot 
down horse thief Texas.” 

Modern educators scoff this sort 
teaching. They hold that the direct 
teaching morals tends more 
harm than good; that the obvious moral 
palls the youngster like too much 
sweetness, Thus, for fear striking the 
child full the face, they the 
opposite extreme concealing the moral 
carefully the story that the child 
never discovers it. fact, they say 
little about morality that they them- 
selves sometimes forget altogether. 
And the pendulum has swung clear 
away from Mr. Borden. 

can speak only for myself, not for 
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the other children the school. His 
preaching hit the mark with me. don’t 
mean that frightened into being 
goody-goody. There was something 
more profound than that. tended 
rather develop moral fiber and stim- 
ulate ambition. Under Mr. Borden’s in- 
struction determined “some- 
body.” This ambition was concerned 
largely with own self-respect and 
had nothing with making money 
winning fame. made want more 
than anything else deserving 
fellowman. how this was ac- 
complished, offered concrete de- 
tails, definite objective. merely 
pointed fascinating light glowing 
brightly far horizon. Mr. Borden 
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first made conscious that light, and 
charged with the responsibility 
reaching it. 

was the practice open school 
every morning with brief religious 
service, consisting the singing 
hymn, the reading chapter the 
Bible, the recital the Lord’s Prayer 
concert, and the singing second 
hymn. Nobody objected this service. 
Indeed, think the patrons would have 
risen body protest any teacher 
had omitted it. But when the headstrong 
Mr. Borden improvised his own prayers 
and ventured comment upon the 
“Scripture” read,—that was another 
matter, and sufficient reason for his not 
being retained another year. 


The people the world must learn live together. The evils 
ignorance must countered knowledge; suspicion must offset 
‘by trust, and jealousy, mutual respect. 

The aim UNESCO bring men and ideas together, but its 
success will depend largely individual members various ganiza- 
tions believing UNESCO, who take active part this campaign 
resolve the misunderstandings, the fears and suspicions now 
prevalent among the peoples the 
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Battle the Books—Educators’ Version 


BERTRAND Evans 


VEN while they are disputing what 
appears quite different issue, 
the real bone contention among edu- 
cators concerned with the reading pro- 
gram secondary schools likely 
the balance contemporary and classical 
(in the sense older traditional) lit- 
erature. Openly covertly, this version 
the famous old literary battle the 
books has itself continued for very long 
while, and with apparent change 
the traditional positions the oppo- 
nents. general, those teachers Eng- 
lish whose academic training was Eng- 
lish have stood together, whether they 
practice their profession the junior 
senior high school, college, univer- 
sity, for balance that favors older 
books; and, general, school adminis- 
trators and professional educationists 
have stood for fuller representation 
the contemporary. There are minority 
camps and individuals both sides, 
true, but the main the division holds. 

one whose professional responsi- 
bility think equally English 
teacher and educationist, have found 
necessary peace mind seek 
way reconciling these conflicting 
points view. The contradictions which 
disturb two-headed function are 
course not limited the one problem 
balance reading programs; there are 
conflicts also the related matters 
grammar and composition, 
methods and general philosophies. 


the others shall speak elsewhere. Here 
should like examine the one con- 
troversy, which perhaps central 
any, and shall without illusion: 
the dispute too ancient and the en- 
trenchments too fixed allow much 
hope that few words will unite forces 
adamantly opposite. But may 
some interest make clear that one 
mind way reconcilment seems open. 

necessary begin tracing once 
more over the lines the controversy, 
and doing shall report the basic 
arguments both sides impartially 
can. But reserve the privilege, having 
stated each accusation, assert own 
conclusion its validity. 

the lines are traced accurately, 
the arguments must again stated nega- 
tively, for the dearth positive argu- 
ment either side has been conspicu- 
ous feature the dispute. Proponents 
the contemporary have 
prosecuted their case belaboring the 
classical, leaving the virtues their own 
wares recommended implica- 
tion; proponents the classical—with 
somewhat less vigor but sometimes with 
air unpleasant snobbery, and 
little resembling it—have deprecated the 
contemporary, leaving old books 
recommended chiefly their halos. 
Under the circumstances not precise 
speak “proponents” the contem- 
porary and “proponents” the classi- 
cal; necessary say “opponents” 
the one and the other. Inevitably, the 
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first conclusion impartial observer 
reaches that surely neither contem- 
porary nor classical literature ought ever 
read. 


The major charges against the classi- 
cal program are these: (1) its content 
uninteresting high school students; 
(2) stresses the history rather than the 
experience literature; (3) has 
little communicate the minds 
modern youth; (4) has failed grad- 
uate students who continue read great 
books; (5) too difficult. 

That all these are deserved some 
measure the classical program will 
acknowledged anyone who in- 
formed and fair, whether educa- 
tionist Chaucer scholar. the other 
hand, all them may dismissed 
inconsequential single answer one 
kind: that the whole program depends 
the teacher, the atmosphere, 
climate, which she asked teach, 
and the wisdom exercised the selec- 
tion the books. perfect combina- 
tion these three factors, doubtless all 
the charges would prove false; but 
this answer obviously depends upon 
too-happy coincidence, and must ex- 
amine the accusations individually. 

Few would deny that there some 
truth the first, that the content the 
classical program uninteresting high 
school students. the same time, few 
who know even portion the world’s 
literature would suggest that its whole 
range the twentieth century—or 
whatever date the “contemporary” 
begins—there are not works fill read- 
ing program that will fire youthful 


There are enough, and 
spare. true, can all testify, that 
dull misguided teacher can dim 
the brightest page, old new. have 
encountered those who make even Mac- 
beth tedious, and such teachers, espe- 
cially when they have dragged pupils 
through documents 
than Macbeth, have helped popular- 
ize the legend that older books are dull. 
the other hand, the rarest kind 
teacher can make even dull page 
bright. But all teachers were “rare” 
excuse might found include even 
greater number dull books the tra- 
ditional program than are now there; 
the very superfluity superb teachers 
might that event unfortunate, for 
dull book not good book, and cer- 
tainly not great one, however fre- 
quently “dull” and “great” have ap- 
peared synonyms the heat this 
quarrel. 

judge fairly here must figure 
mean. cannot count always 
having superlatively gifted teachers al- 
way teaching Macbeth: there are not 
enough gifted teachers and not more 
than barely enough 
around, But neither must suppose 
that teachers are all hoplessly dreary and 
that they always teach, say, Pleasures 
Hope. the preparation and the se- 
lection teachers are wisely managed, 
and the best books are chosen—and 
those are the ones which are most certain 
not dull—then can imagine 
mean exemplified skilled and intel- 
ligent teacher, though not inspired 
one, directing the reading not Mac- 
beths exclusively, and not the tedious 
only, but Wuthering Heights, 
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Robinson God Sees the Truth, 
But Waits, Ode the West 
Self-Reliance. With such works (and 
there are many) presented such teach- 
ers (and there are many) the chance that 
program composed entirely pre- 
twentieth century pieces will interest- 
ing not slight those insist who 
exaggerate classical deadliness way 
proving contemporary liveliness. 

Capable teachers are continuing 
show their students that good books, old 
new, are interesting, and, always, 
and proper, they are having work 
hard. For many students, some them 
accustomed dazzling light their 
eyes and blaring sound their ears and 
others accustomed only grayness and 
shabbiness their lives, may counted 
express token resistance without 
some form which none would 
human. interest people good 
things, when these come tones other 
than those which the eyes and ears are 
adjusted extracurricular habits and 
experiences, rarely easy. Yet assume 
that both the opponents old books and 
the opponents new books continue cer- 
tain that the quintessential task educa- 
tion interest the most people the 
best things. There indisputably 
much that “best” pre-twentieth- 
century reading that its opponents need 
consider whether they may not have 
forgotten this ultimate, without which 
there seems little justification for the 
time, money, and energy spent educa- 
tion—or, one might say, even for educa- 
tion itself. 

gram strike sharply the second charge, 
that stresses the history rather than the 
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experience literature. Even so, the 
charge not unanswerable. Clearly, the 
fault here lies not the literature itself, 
but its traditional arrangement. Until 
comparatively recently 
schools required year American and 
year English literature, taught 
chronologically. 
throughout the country still follow this 
plan. own first year high 
school teacher followed it, and since 
have reason believe reasons for 
doing were typical, shall report 
them—however embarrassing they are 
retrospect: (1) that was the 
way had been taught high school; 
(2) was the way had been taught 
college; (3) American anthology be- 
gan with specimen the writing 
Captain John Smith and English one 
with fragment Beowulf; (4) this 
order posed problems arrangement: 
had merely follow the years and 
the periods, reaching the end the 
nineteenth century late Spring; (5) 
frankly, did not know any other way 
suspect that there might any other. 
The charge that traditional 
stress literary history rather than experi- 
ence might more properly restated 
thus: the use older literature has 
tempted teachers adopt chronologi- 
cal organization. That irrefutable. And 
course arranged, the fixing 
chronology the minds students 
likely take precedence over the experi- 
ence literature. The development 
forms, the dates works and men, the 
transitions from period period, the 
characteristics this age and that, the 
fact that Pope followed Dryden and pre- 
ceded Johnson—the knowledge all 
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this does indeed become heavily 
weighted, anyone knows who has 
skimmed through examination ques- 
tions posed teachers such courses. 
But the blame rests unmistakably the 
arrangement the books, and not 
the books themselves. Remedy the or- 
ganization, and the cause the fault 
removed. Older books may then read 
for experience surely newer. 

With the third charge, that the clas- 
sical program has little communicate 
cult not impatient. Unquestionably 
older books that are badly chosen—or 
not chosen all, but included merely 
avoid gaps chronology—and books 
treated that they are neither interesting 
nor understandable, will communicate 
little but distaste that may spread all 
reading and general harm. this 
criticism singled out only such books and 
such teaching, would deserve 
proclaimed every teacher and every- 
administrator; for would help shake 
out traditional programs some thread- 
bare “classics” that should have place 
many that came long ago 
represent the then-contemporary and, 
through inertia, simply remained. But 
applied all non-contemporary 
books, libel not often uttered 
anyone acquainted with great books. 

Here sensible that argument 
futile until the detractors shall have read 
more widely, when will unneces- 
sary. Yet here, what seems proper 
place, should like take few sen- 
tences mention idea that wide- 
spread and that should select from 
many wayward notions educational 
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theory especially vicious. This the 
idea that education, accomplish 
much, should deal mainly the issues 
that are flaring our time. This notion, 
goes without saying, the natural 
enemy great books—even great 
contemporary books, but especially 
older ones, which, being older, are dis- 
missed facto having conceiva- 
ble bearing the issues day later 
than that which they were written. 
But unmistakably what now need 
above all perspective our problems, 
from personal international ones; and 
there perspective gained but 
long view. How reprehensible, then, 
this dismissal! For not merely 
confronting problem that best seek 
its ultimate solution, but shaping the 
kind mind that brought bear 
upon the problem, and the indispensable 
quality that mind, its perspective, 
achieved only through distance. 
great book—any great book, modern 
ancient—provides that distance and 
therefore the possibility that perspec- 
tive which sees things their right pro- 
portions. Obviously there need also 
study the facts present problems 
first hand and close up. But not 
said that books which light the prob- 
lems Man, which educate the mind 
measure the true dimensions the 
merely special problems—the tempo- 
rally local problems—that are peculiar 
given era, have nothing say 
contemporary youth. 

The fourth charge, that programs 
older books have failed graduate con- 
tinuing readers great books, 
nized both educationists and 


lish professors—with glee, and with lam- 
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entation. There seems wholly 
satisfactory answer. desirable, 
course, that high school graduates con- 
tinue choose their reading wisely, and 
certain that many them not. 
Like most college graduates, they read 
the newspapers, popular magazine 
two, occasional best seller, and per- 
haps few mysteries. Their standards 
selection are set not the masterpieces 
read school, but radio and the 
movies—or some kind chance. 
These facts are clear, and the doubt 
not whether such facts are, but what con- 
clusion should drawn from them. 

One conclusion, that the graduates 
contemporary program would choose 
better books, doubtful. There are some 
obvious reasons why most people stop 
reading great books after their school 
years. The pressure easier and more 
insistent forms entertainment and the 
fury with which the many demands 
“the present” assault our consciousness 
not encourage choice book that 
is, its very character, once twice 
removed from the immediate scene. 
these circumstances, emphasizing mod- 
ern grading the school program not 
likely alter the later reading habits 
high school graduates; only something 
drastic done our way life would 
change those much. this opinion ac- 
cepted reasonable, then only one ques- 
tion remains, and shall merely pose it: 
the fact that most graduates not 
continue read great books reason 
they should not read them school, 
—if honestly believe that there 
value reading great books—all the 
greater reason they should? 

The charge that older books are too 
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difficult customarily accompanied 
showing how the school population has 
changed during the past seventy-five 
years. These statistics form sturdy prop 
for what fact lame argument. 

Having been high school student 
who was required read some older 
books, and having taught thousand 
more high school students who were re- 
quired read them, shall not deny 
that masterpieces challenge the abilities 
young readers. the contrary, 
shall beyond admitting that, and 
shall insist that they afford difficulties 
also for college professors who are spe- 
cialists But shall deny that 
these difficulties, for either students 
professors, invariably preclude compen- 
sation for the reading. the student 
able grasp only twenty per cent 
what Hamlet, say, and the professor 
only eighty per cent, Hamlet still 
worth the time both; perhaps the re- 
turn greater than the full hundred 
per cent lesser book. 

Yet, obviously, some older books pres- 
ent difficulties character make 
their use high school course unthink- 
able. Goethe’s Faust and Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, for example, would not likely 
required teacher who knew both 
sides her business—children and 
books. (Yet here, merely passing, 
may report the case junior once 
had, the school janitor’s son, whose 
was even 100. Without help en- 
couragement from me, and scarcely with 
consent, this boy read the Divine 
Comedy, asked permission speak 
the class, and proceeded discuss for 
full hour. cannot say that 
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mastered Dante’s work; but did 
speak with glow his eye. saw him 
ten years later, his job postal clerk 
his little, hill-bound, sheep-raising 
community, and the glow was still 
there.) But masterpieces which offer 
such difficulty are outnumbered those 
that can brought within reach the 
average high school student—or, more 
precisely, which his reach can ex- 
tended. Homer and Cervantes are with- 
reach, and most Shakespeare can 
read with more profit than expense—a 
favorable balance. the strata just be- 
low these, but still properly “master- 
pieces,” are poems, novels, essays, and 
plays numerous enough show for the 
curious superstition the notion that 
the best books are the most difficult. 
Most masterpieces are masterpieces 
lucidity; indeed, lucidity one reason 
they are masterpieces. Difficulty read- 
ing not greater the writing greater: 
Browning easier than many freshman 
theme, and Shakespeare easier than 
Browning. 

One more point made an- 
swer the charge that older books are 
too difficult for the population the 
modern school. Those who would aban- 
don the old because too difficult 
imply—negatively, course, usual— 
that the contemporary should in- 
cluded because easier. The argument 
typically runs thus: “Certainly students 
should read the classics. But let get 
back these, which are difficult, after 
the contemporary.” The converts this 
thinking are many, for the argument 
looks sound both logically and psycho- 
logically. The student breathes the same 
air, reads the same newspapers, walks 


the same streets, witnesses the same 
events, feels the same pressure, hears the 
same noises the contemporary author. 
natural suppose that the experi- 
ence this author, recorded today’s 
English, should carry more readily 
our generation than the experience 
one who died three hundred two 
thousand years ago and who spoke from 
other streets and pressures. 

Yet the briefest scrutiny this idea 
destroys its truth generalization. 
remains sound isolated cases and with 
second-rate books and lower. But when 
only the most distinguished books are 
considered—and there time only for 
these school program, unless 
would wasteful—the flaw glaring. 
Let try first the field the novel. 
representative the classic, “too 
cult” work, let choose David Copper- 
field. Now let seek, honestly 
can, contemporary “easy” novel 
comparable stature—as nearly that can 
determined. take the word 
critics, shall have choose Joyce’s 
Ulysses. it, then, reasonable 
backward the novel, from the con- 
temporary the older? 

Let try poetry, and here let 
more than fair. Let take from Shake- 
speare the sonnet “When Disgrace” 
and from the Monthly any son- 
net published the last year. have 
indeed been generous, for Shakespeare’s 
sonnet not the easiest older poem, and 
any Atlantic sonnet likely prove 
more understandable than are many 
poems our time. the first sonnet, 
two words need explaining: “bootless,” 
which means “useless,” and “haply,” 
which means “perhaps.” Beyond these 
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are barriers the way student 
who seeks the poet’s idea, and the two 
words may defined for him single 
sentence, have just defined them. 
But the sonnet—and repeat 
the emphasis, even the Atlantic sonnet, 
and even any Atlantic sonnet—poses rid- 
dles ellipsis, capsule-concentration, 
and esoteric imagery the least; the 
most, may require lecture con- 
cept from psychology digest 
history ideas. More dramatic contrasts 
poetry are course cheap; have de- 
liberately been unsensational. The ques- 
tion remains. reasonable poetry 
move backward from the contempo- 
rary the older? From Guest Dante, 
yes. 

Now let try drama. But here 
once impasse, for, though our time 
has written fine plays, offers none 
set with Macheth, Hamlet, The Mer- 
chant Venice, Julius Caesar, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Romeo and 
Juliet, You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
and Henry V—the older plays most fre- 
quently included high school pro- 
grams. The nearest approximations 
would the best O’Neill and Shaw: 
let say Mourning Becomes Electra 
and Man and Superman. The psych- 
ology the former and the philo- 
sophical doctrine the Life-Force the 
latter impose prerequisites that place 
them farther beyond the high school stu- 
dent’s frame reference than even The 
Tempest, Shakespeare’s subtlest. Again 
the question: reasonable drama 
proceed from the contemporary the 
classical? 

The preceding parallels have been 


drawn, think, full awareness their 
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have not sought 
prove, and not wish prove, that the 
best contemporary fact more difh- 
cult than the best traditional literature. 
But making some samplings have 
aimed criticize the widely accepted 
generalization that the reverse true. 


Arguments against the contemporary 
program are more difficult separate 
from one another and define. Beneath 
them all one senses the familiar resent- 
ment, composed honest disdain, mis- 
understanding, and distrust, age to- 
ward youth, status quo toward innova- 
tion, champion toward upstart. 
universal foible, that the good old days 
were better than these, that the antique 
surpasses the modern, that John could 
have knocked out Joe. And this belief, 
one observes, characteristically little 
nervous and unnatural, though the 
believer were disturbed the possibility 
that his position not perfectly tenable. 

Among the charges against the con- 
temporary, able sort them, are 
these: (1) that inferior the clas- 
sical; (2) that selection the best un- 
certain; (3) that too close cur- 
rent social problems which students 
are also close, that the literary experi- 
ence alloyed; (4) that such program 
must remain state constant flux, 
with the result that stability and design 
are sacrificed; (5) that fails fulfill 
the function relaying the heritages 
country and race. 

The charge that the contemporary 
inferior have already attributed partly 
the human tendency scorn the un- 
proven. Here not the place, and 
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not the critic, examine any detail 
this, which perhaps the very center 
the battle the But presume 
say that blanket indictment the 
charge insupportable are most un- 
qualified generalizations matters in- 
finitely complex. certainly true—it 
would otherwise phenomenal—that 
there are not many contemporary 
masterpieces there are older ones, for 
not allot many years the con- 
temporary, and all the ages the 
older. may not assume that even our 
remarkable generation has contributed 
more the treasury than all the pre- 
ceding generations. 

one genre, the drama, the con- 
temporary has nothing rival certain 
older works—for Shakespeare wrote 
plays. But some other forms our time 
may acknowledged equal and perhaps 
superior the best the past. 
think especially the short story and 
the essay. not believe all will agree, 
but suspect that few years the past 
twenty have failed produce short 
story fine the best Poe and 
Maupassant. And insist that some 
modern essayists—I could list half 
dozen—are wise inferior Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Addison, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Macaulay, Stevenson, Ruskin, 
perhaps the essay and the short 
story that high school can enriched 
most conspicuously elimination 
numerous traditional texts and inclusion 
the best our time. 

The second criticism, that selection 
the best the contemporary uncer- 
tain, appears the most formidable 
the charges. may seem that there 
are practicing critics enough, even dis- 
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tinguished ones, and critical canons 
enough, single out unerringly the 
genuinely significant works published 
the current year, decade, generation. 
But the most astute judges err, and the 
history criticism blotted with bad 
estimates authors their contempo- 
raries. Few books published our time 
are not hailed one critic another 
“the most distinguished the kind 
our generation.” Most these vanish 
after year, praised more, and 
certain only resurrected scho- 
lar future century, engaged 
dissertation meeting the necessities 
vaunted stature will have shrunk fit 
proper niche “specimens the style 
and thought the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury.” Infallible judgments books are 
rendered only the distinguished com- 
mittee critics, scholars, and general 
readers under the chairmanship Time. 

One answer the problem that 
even though cannot positive 
choosing always the very best the con- 
temporary, yet can judge well 
enough pick what good and reject 
what shabby. But that say that 
the non-shabby good enough, and 
shall never find this answer satisfactory. 
The merely good not good enough. 
However prodigious the total seems 
the student journeying through, 
only infinitesimal portion the 
world’s literature that can read 
high school years. That fact does not 
seem have been remembered always 
the making reading programs. 
Having brief access storehouse 
stones, rare, less rare, and common, 
pocket-space being limited, one will take 
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pains grant baser pebbles room; 
and, obviously, the more limited the 
space, the greater the care will be. the 
total curriculum the school becomes 
more crowded, with consequent reduc- 
tion the place for literature, 
reasonable raise, not lower, the stand- 
ards selection, lest the cheap and the 
shoddy, and—worse, and most likely 
hasty choosing—the distorted fill the 
little space; yet, curiously, the programs 
many modern schools reveal the con- 
trary trend: the space for books has 
lessened, the standards for selection have 
been lowered. Even when they draw 
the fullest resources judgment, cur- 
riculum committees face risks filling 
the space with new books: however 
highly recommended, the contemporary 
may prove only temporary. regret- 
table but true that the only sure way 
avoid prodigality take counsel 
Time. 

The third charge, that because too 
close our social problems the contem- 
porary cannot experienced purely 
literature, corresponds the charge, 
the opposite extreme, that the classical 
too much concerned with literary history 
and form. true that many 
classes the study older literature 
tour the museum history and form, 
true that study contemporary 
literature tends insistently 
sideration literature and toward dis- 
cussion what are usually called “the 
vital issues our time.” 

Both tendencies need controlling; 
that there should doubt. have 
suggested that way curb the one 
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curb the tendency toward consideration 
type. shall return this matter the 
closing section the paper. any 
event, these tendencies the older pro- 
gram can corrected rearrangement 
the materials. 

The wayward tendency the contem- 
porary program more difficult con- 
trol—and the more since not gen- 
erally agreed that needs controlling. 
Teachers and students presumably “ex- 
periencing” contemporary reading slip 
easily away from literature entirely, into 
the cauldron hot current issues. The 
excitement which results sometimes ac- 
cepted valuable, though fact 
doubtful whether, end itself, 
excitement worth seeking. the way 
curb the tendency the older pro- 
gram revision the arrangement 
materials, the way curb the tendency 
the contemporary lies the selection 
While curriculum committees 
pick contemporary readings primarily 
for the directness with which these im- 
pinge momentary social distresses, the 
tendency toward mere heated discussion, 
often without benefit the light 
books all, will receive active encour- 
agement—though might strong 
enough prevail with encourage- 
ment. Articles, verses, chapters, plays, 
pamphlets, and editorials which are 
seized for merits derived solely from 
their immediacy—merits which will in- 
stantly vanish when the question the 
day has yielded another—are certain 
divert the energies teacher and 
pupil from experience literature 
are those “specimens” from the past 
which are included the other kind 
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program out mere respect. not 
imply that only those books should find 
space which not treat contemporary 
problem; all great books, well 
many bad ones, bear one way an- 
other issues the time which pro- 
duces them. mean that only those books 
should find space which, though they 
meet head-on social problem the 
moment, have that within which would 
make them valuable even that prob- 
lem were not prominent the time they 
are read. this latter criterion guides 
selection, and classroom discussions are 
geared closely the reading, rather 
than suffered run wild without it, 
there seems little need for the alarm 
often raised, that the experience lit- 
erature thwarted contemporary 
program. 

Yet may agreed that, generally 
result from the reading older great 
book than from current one. This 
unusual statement make these days, 
tion. Travels great book, 
and older one. But for the moment 
let place ourselves the third decade 
the eighteenth century, and let sup- 
pose that has been added, con- 
temporary book, the reading program 
our school. The “hot” political and 
social issues and numerous prominent 
persons and institutions the immedi- 
ate scene are seared the flashes 
Swift’s satire. Reading this book 1729, 
recognize the targets the satire, 
and engage disputes over the au- 
thor’s attacks upon this man and that, 
this institution and that. Our excitement 
intense, and our administrator 
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pleased. Now let return the middle 
the twentieth century. Two centuries 
have passed, and the individuals who 
were targets are gone, are the particu- 
lar events and the local abuses. miss 
nine-tenths the topical allusions; 
may not even know that Flimnap was 
Walpole. There are lightning flashes 
too near now, and read 
pierce the outer layers, past the merely 
temporary and particular, down what 
Swift says Man and his enduring ills. 
Travels—and use one work 
stand for many—is better book for 
students 1948 than for students 
1729. 

Fourth among the charges against the 
contemporary program the accusation 
that commitment means yielding 
state change which the curricu- 
lum loses stability and design. This fate 
seems inescapable “contemporary” 
defined narrowly, limiting the program 
the “latest.” For there is, first, little 
opportunity for intelligent, unhurried 
selection; and cannot repeat too often 
that care vital here, unless would 
wasteful the short time given the 
school shape the expanding minds 
children. Further, there little time 
devise masterful techniques, tailored 
the particular work, when teachers pres- 
ent books they have themselves scarcely 
seen before presenting. Experimenta- 
tion, which educationists are properly 
devoted, especially handicapped, since 
works are cast aside and replaced new 
ones before devices can invented, 
tested, and perfected. not altogether 
consistent for educationists deprecate 
older books one breath and urge elab- 
orate experimentation the next, for 
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experiments need time and require num- 
bers students different levels, 
different abilities, different environ- 
ments; but above all, experimentation 
demands some element that constant. 
After many years Macbeth the 
classroom, much valuable material 
available teachers the approaches 
that work best. thus curious that 
some the outspoken critics the read- 
ing program based older books have 
also called loudly for research; for 
repeatedly demonstrated that indis- 
pensable condition research that the 
matter studied—whether book 
atom—be held under scrutiny for good 
while. 

prevent rapidity change that 
leaves leisure select intelligently, 
devise effective techniques, and de- 
sign program that whole, appears 
necessary either limit choices older 
books define “contemporary” less 
strictly than have understood the 
preceding the term not 
limited the “latest,” but extended 
include works since 1900, much the 
objection the program 
grounds seem obviated. But the zeal 
among some exponents the contempo- 
rary often leaves their audience sup- 
pose that they would scorn having stu- 
dents two successive years read the 
same documents; that they worship 
change itself, though were itself 
good thing; that “time” means only 
now, hotly pursued. Perhaps few 
whose remarks occasion these interpreta- 
tions actually mean quite what they seem 
mean; but, seeming, they may ac- 
complish much ill for the cause the 
contemporary—which 
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espousing—as really meaning. For 
the opposition stiffens these sugges- 
tions, and the classical extremists, 
enough alarmed, might counteraction 
strive forbid the reading anything 
later than the Spectator Papers. 

The last the charges against the 
contemporary, that neglects obliga- 
tion pass tradition on, can answered 
more convincingly than has usually 
been answered. Surely would hard 
answer less satisfactorily than have 
those who, blind all else their 
passion for the present, deny that trans- 
mitting tradition obligation. This 
seems foolish answer offer—the 
more since there much better one. 
rary authors are themselves aligned with 
this denial tradition—poets, for ex- 
ample, whose supreme hope must that 
they will one day become part tradi- 
tion. possible say these only 
Hamlet the little eyases, that they 
exclaim against their own succession. 

The truer and more effective answer 
simple and obvious. Any great book 
written any time rich tradition. 
Even great book which announces 
fundamental break with traditional— 
Don Quixote—is rich it. Beowulf 
read not only the unknown poet’s 
year composition; the roots the 
poem deep. Hamlet read not 
merely Shakespeare’s England; gen- 
erous distillations man’s experience 
down the end the sixteenth century 
pass the lips Hamlet. Dick 
find more than the years around 
1850; long human experience com- 
pressed this utterance 
time. the contemporaries the un- 
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known poet Beowulf, those 
Shakespeare, and those Melville 
these works transmitted tradition less 
than they now. Yet may 
imagined that some modern academi- 
cians, had they been when Hamlet ap- 
peared quarto, would have disap- 
proved its use the schools because, 
being contemporary, could not possi- 
bly transmit tradition. make the same 
charge against great book our cen- 

the contemporary with its counterpart 
among objections the classical, the 
general absurdity the battle the 
book The anti-classical 
argument denies that older books have 
anything communicate the minds 
and spirits present youth, and urges 
that these therefore abandoned; the 
anti-contemporary denies that modern 
books relay tradition, and urges that 
these therefore left untried. One may 
take one’s choice sides this battle: 
the nonsense the extremes re- 
markable balance. 

one sense, however, exclusive 
diet even the best 
would not fully represent tradition, for 
many older books are themselves parts 
tradition. Thus, obviously, could 
not say that program modern read- 
ings passes the part that David 
Copperfield itself, the Ode 
Grecian Urn itself. The modern pro- 
gram may pass something these, 
course, the process transmitting 
the general tradition which has assimi- 
lated them. But does not relay the 
things themselves. Some, with whom 
happen not agree, would say that 
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this purely literary part tradition 
the more important. For them an- 
swer will inadequate. 


possible that summarizing 
these arguments have invited some 
charges against myself: (1) that have 
actually done more than set ten 
straw men—five each side—and then 
knock them over; (2) that have ex- 
hibited greater adroitness knocking 
over those one side than those the 
other. 

Not only admit that have set 
straw men: insist that have done 
so. But they are not own; have 
lined them up, not invented them. 
has been noticed that they are straw men, 
much purpose has been achieved, 
for have aimed throughout suggest 
that this educators’ battle the books 
cause reading the schools. has 
bred few save extremists: one hand 
those who find age enough recom- 
mend book and recent publication 
enough condemn one; the other, 
the reverse. Worse, has consumed en- 
ergies which might have been directed 
more profitably elsewhere. 

The chief issue the dispute time, 
considered merely the age book. 
The quarrel will continue, obviously, 
with all its casualties, until the issue it- 
self seen dead. find dead in- 
arrive the heart this closing section 
paper, shall state own posi- 
tion baldly: the selection books for 
program reading the high schools, 
time (age) factor. has weight. 
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disregarded though did not 
exist. What solely important that 
the books selected for reading programs 
the best ones that the understanding 
students, guided enlightened in- 
struction, can extended reach. 
There may qualifying phrases: 
“the best the past,” “the best our 
time,” “the best American,” “the best 
Western,” “the 
of—,” “the best adapted the immedi- 
ate needs youth particular com- 
munity.” Distinction and understand- 
ableness, each serving check the 
other, neither ruling, are 
enough; who has more, has none. 

When books are chosen these cri- 
teria alone, the issue time dissolves, 
and with the prejudices which, like 
the smoke battle, have blinded the 
eyes the combatants. With the smoke 
cleared, the way open for joint ad- 
vance upon the real prize teaching and 
research teaching: perfection ways 
make the best books there are 
luminate the lives those who read 
them. 

Along with the issue time should 
also pass what call the comparable ir- 
relevancies place and type. The cri- 
teria selection which have called 
desirable consider literature itself, rather 
than its periphery. the best books are 
chosen for use illuminating contem- 
porary lives, there surely room 
program reading for units on, say, 
“The Ballad,” “The Victorians,” 
“Russian Short Stories.” Certainly there 
none for “The Neo-Classical Essay 
England”—in 
which the combination the three ir- 
relevancies time, place, and type 
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surely directs the teaching emphasis 
leave doubt that the life the 
works themselves must strangled. 
find the periphery mistaken for the cen- 
objectives the following (for which 
indebted the National Council 
Teachers English Experience 
Curriculum English): “To become 
acquainted with the more important 
myths, especially Greek and Norse”; 
“To know and value justly the work and 
personality Charles Dickens”; “To 
become acquainted with period”; “To 
know and understand the most impor- 
tant literary achievements the Vic- 
torian Age (1832-1890).” 

these titles units and these state- 
ments objectives apparent that 
time, place and type have directed the 
selection books and, further, will 
direct the emphasis the study. 
not mean imply that time, place, and 
type should have importance study. 
Obviously, draw the fullest value 
from Macbeth, students need know 
something Shakespeare’s time, 
England that time, and tragedy: 
But Macbeth should not have been 
selected because represents, even 
best represents, the particular time, 
place, and type, nor should taught 
toward the end “getting acquainted 
with” these. should chosen because 
very great book which students can 
understand; should not chosen be- 
cause Elizabethan, English, and 
dramatic, nor taught towards the ends 
which selection those grounds would 
positively indicate. May not read, 
and teach others read, be- 
cause interesting and has something 
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say? May not read Greek myth, 
not because Greek and myth, but 
because has something say? May 
not read neo-classical formal eight- 
eenth-century English essay not because 
all this, but because has something 
say? Obviously, may; but may 
only knock down all the false 
frames with which have surrounded 
them. 

Resolution the educators’ battle 
the books, with its prejudices and con- 
fusions seen the arguments ex- 
tremists and the sign-posts that point 
wrong destinations, necessitates, first, 
abandonment the false-fire issues 
time, place, and type; and, second, 
thorough re-arrangement the main 
documents high school reading pro- 
gram which these are treated ir- 
relevant. Such re-arrangement poses the 
inevitable two questions: (1) Just what 
works are included the new ar- 
rangement? (2) What the prin- 
ciple the new arrangement? 

the first have given the only 
answer would wish defend: the best 
that can understood. the second 
have given more than half answer 
insistence that the ready and obvious 
answers arrangement terms time, 
place, and type thoroughly disaccred- 
ited. the places these, remains 
substitute human issues with which 
the authors the books were concerned 
—whether directly, indirectly, seriously 
whimsically—and with which all 
remain concerned. the energy and 
the ingenuity annually expended set- 
ting objectives and debating the ques- 
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tion the old and the new can 
tapped, there should enough both 
available define the major areas 
human question and experience—includ- 
ing problems, attitudes, aspirations, 
faiths, values—and assemble under 
each these the books that cast the ful- 
lest light. 

this kind arrangement the 
bogies Time, Place, and Type can 
nothing but away, dragging their 
bags evils. work distinguished 
and reachable, then makes one among 
those chosen light particular area 
human quest. Whether novel, play, 
essay (neo-classical other), poem 
irrelevant, far selection and ob- 
jective are concerned. Whether 
Greek, Norse, Roman, Chinese, Russian, 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Eng- 
lish, American irrelevant. Whether 
two thousand years two months 
old irrelevant. What solely matters 
that sheds brightness which widens 
the student’s growing vision area 
fundamental human importance. 
sonnet Shakespeare, short story 
Chekhov, essay Emerson, Norse 
myth, play Moliere, novel 
Willa Cather may thus placed side 
side all are found light patch 
earth where people walk piece 
sky whereon they gaze. 

Strange bedfellows these, and quite 
impossible ones bring together under 
the roof house kept Time, Place, 
Type; yet hoped that the 
arrangement may prove more fertile 
than that has been which lodged them 


more conventionally apart. 
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all over the United States to- 
day are talking about the present 
“crisis” education. understand it, 
they refer the teacher shortage, the 
exodus good teachers from the profes- 
sion, and the substitution low calibre 
instruction, the unequal opportunities of- 
fered students various sections the 
country. want place the list an- 
other symptom this crisis, our over- 
zealous 
“Higher” education, call it, thus 
glorifying and making highly de- 
sirable, end itself. Degree mad, 
might describe ourselves, urge 
upon our young people and their parents 
the desirability, even the necessity, 
college degree, one exist these 
modern United States. 

Not everyone should college. 
This new idea, but one are over- 
looking, especially since the boys came 
home. one should feel inferior 
belligerent because not college 
graduate, but this the outcome our 
stress advanced education. Millions 
our children are not college material. 
They will better adjusted, happier, 
and more useful practical than 
theoretical work, they come believe 
themselves. Nor can our American 
economy support many more white col- 
lar theorists. 

Many those have trained the 
“liberal arts” would more content and 
financially more able one the trades, 


they could but rid themselves the 
conviction that they must have desk 
job, they are “be” somebody the 
community. For years this subtle feud 
has been going between college and 
non-college, with feeling distrust 
and inferiority the part the non- 
grads. one our large western col- 
lege towns, there were two cafés, 
opposite ends the town. The college 
boys gathered one, the townspeople 
the other. group from one appear- 
ing the dance floor table 
the other’s domain was start 
brawl. Nothing was thought out; emo- 
tion ruled. 

for these reasons that want 
some changes made our thinking 
about education. want “higher” educa- 
tion de-glorified, were, and rele- 
gated its proper place one type 
many types education. Too many 
our citizens are coming think col- 
lege must, regardless natural 
qualifications, inherent likes and dislikes. 
the key the world, they think, 
social and economic success. But key 
must fit the lock, and the holder must 
know how use the key. 

Many friends feel that they 
have been cheated because they not 
hold B.A. degree. They earn much 
and live well most college gradu- 
Their work honest and interest- 
ing. The difficulty psychological. They 
think they have missed something that 
would have brought them greater social 
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and economic conquests. We—all 
who are college graduates—have con- 
tributed this feeling. 

the days Paul Revere, the tin- 
smith, the silversmith, the weaver, the 
miller, the blacksmith, were honored 
craftsmen the community. They were 
proud their skills. They knew their 
importance the life the community 
and they knew they were respected 
teacher, lawyer, doctor, and minister. 
Now these tradesmen are just factory 
workers. assert themselves and com- 
mand our recognition they walk out 
their jobs strike. They feel demoded 
and must strike back. The stress 
“booklearning” has promoted them 
downward. 

want see the trades glorified and 
honored. want girl step out 
business school beauticians’ training, 
feeling confident her college sister. 
Actually, she will very likely earn more. 
And the boy who well-trained me- 
chanic should proud his work 
his doctor cousin. His job rates 
apologies. know that garageman, 
understand the intricate motor 
car, had learn something much more 
difficult than the psychology studied 
college. know that the electrician, who 
makes possible for get heat and 
light home the flick switch, 
knows things will never know. How 
can show respect? Perhaps 
volunteering the information that 
husband and are college graduates. 
Perhaps talking college affairs 
their wives. 

can begin indoctrination early, 
the home, the kindergarten, and 
the Sunday School. might, front 
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our children, speak admiringly the 
grocer and the postman. should, 
through suggestion, try eradicate from 
the school yards the screaming taunts, 
“Mary’s daddy bus “My 
father went college and yours didn’t.” 
talking with our children, can 
help them begin planning early 
age, for their careers. Let not limit 
the list choices the strictly “profes- 
sional” jobs. Let not force into college 
our zeal for “higher” education 
(hateful expression), those many young 
people who are better adapted another 
form education. present, es- 
timated that considerable number 
college students, whose efforts are mis- 
directed, who will never benefit greatly 
from college training nor adjust life 
this group, are struggling make the 
grade. 

College, yes, for those whose minds 
absorb facts and theories, and use them 
wisely, who could never mechanics 
nurses hairdressers. tempera- 
ment and ability does not fit the cut and 
dried requirements for college, let 
channel these people into field where 
they can achieve high degree use- 
fulness. When have 
number our engineer-trainees one 
our large state universities, who open- 
hate science lab and fail mathe- 
matics, can sure there something 
wrong with the thinking which fosters 
this situation. 

Recently talked with friend, who 
the Superintendent Schools one 
our Western cities, about belief 
that college cannot work miracles, that 
can only shape the material hand. 

“Genius,” reminded me, “needs 
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formal education. fact, genius may 
handicapped 
boundaries.” 

considered some those whom 
all call great, such Edison, Franklin, 
Lincoln, Obviously, the truly 
great succeed their own merits. 

Edison actually attended school 
scant three months, where passed for 
dunce. Edison’s curiosity and desire 
experiment did the rest. Franklin had 
money for education, was forced 
leave elementary school after two 
years learn the printer’s trade. Yet 
was who, among many achievements 
for his country, organized the Academy 
Science and founded the University 

story. attended school 
twelve months over period ten 
years. taught himself what 
wanted and needed know. all 
know the record made. 

our own time, have all felt the 
influence Henry Ford. His develop- 
ment the car has changed all our lives. 
Ford attended one room school each 
winter when was very young. 
sixteen was hard work, without 
thought further schooling. Yet Ford 
was not failure. 

Genius, might deduce, has intui- 
tion, while intelligence only learns. 
cannot count college produce 
genius, where genius does not exist; nor 
even train it, when present. How 
many brilliant persons have allowed 
themselves held within boundaries 
prescribed formal education can- 
not estimate. can only look the 
biographies many outstanding person- 
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alities and know that “higher” education 
not the glorious 
tool for the group whose minds must 
trained. 


Recently there has been some agita- 
tion lower the requirements for col- 
lege entrance, thus, one educator puts 
“freeing the high schools.” 
article the American Mercury May 
1946, and condensed for the Reader’s 
Digest July 1946, Benjamin Steig- 
man states: “Of the seven million boys 
and girls now high school, only 
percent combine the ability, the desire 
and the means enter college. For the 
majority students, whose education 
must end high school, these ‘prepara- 
tory’ studies are often barren value.” 
However, Mr. Steigman makes men- 
tion the possibility the high school 
offering two parallel courses, suited 
the varying needs the two different 
groups. Instead, wants the colleges 
relax their requirements that none 
the high school students need take 
foreign language mathematics 
more than smattering English. This 
offers solution the problem 
whatsoever, but chance for the high 
schools relax their standards complete- 
ly, while college takes the aspect 
slightly advanced high school. may 
easy way, but will pay off? More 
people would hold college degrees 
worth less than their present par value, 
and therefore more and more would 
have less and less sell their prospec- 
tive employers. 

When young people are their teens, 
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can more definite and less subtle 
our influence. can offer—and some 
high schools do—two courses, with equal 
honor attached. The choice between the 
college preparatory course and the more 
practical arts, made the students with 
the co-operation their parents, should 
based sane evaluation the 
child’s ability and circumstances. The 
time coming, believe and hope, when 
money need not play major part this 
choice. Parents always will. reality, 
they are the ones who need educating 
education all its different forms, 
which college only one. Parents too 
often seek “white-collar worker” the 
family any cost wrecked personality 
and economic sacrifice. Teachers some- 
times tend pay more attention the 
child preparing for college than one who 
not; yet the latter will going his 
first job without the four years “shaping” 
allotted the college student. 

admire immensely the stand taken 
husband was successful engineer, 
considerable means. She was leader 
among the women her community. 
Two children had been sent away 
school. The third, daughter, was grad- 
uating from High School that year. 
Woman’s Club meeting, Mrs. 
calmly discussed her daughter’s future 
with her friends. 

always known Susie was not 
college material,” she said, without 
touch embarrassment. “We talked 
with her about it, and she has decided she 
would like study drafting. She 
going trade school the fall.” She 
smiled, and went speak other 
things. 
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How wished that every parent could 
reach that level understanding and 
honesty about their beloved offspring. 
Incidentally, Susie did study drafting 
and occupying good position 
large plant. She self-support- 
ing and self-respecting, without any 
the inferiority feeling which too much 
emphasis college the home would 
have engendered. 

only went secretarial school,” 
have heard girls office say. Why 
the only? Have contributed their 
lack confidence? hope not, for 
know that many them are better secre- 
taries than could ever be. 

parents did. But pray for the moral 
courage and mental strength change 
this hope, did Mrs. the 
child’s abilities lie another field. 
want child grow up, tasting the 
bitterness failure and inferiority, sim- 
ply because could not make college. 
hope see enlightened age Ameri- 
can education soon, which all are 
imbued with pride their accomplish- 
ments, age which good stenog- 
rapher feels urge apologize for 
taking perfect shorthand, although she 
may not recognize all the lines from 
Shakespeare. 

Perhaps could take the “higher” 
out education and abate this imagin- 
ary feud, were build our colleges 
the valleys and our towns the hills. 
Colleges are often referred “up 
the hill,” that perhaps the connota- 
tion has carried over, until people have 
come think the college above all 
else, instead just one branch train- 
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ing and means and not end. 

sure this barrier between the 
“Hill” and downtown imaginary, but 
just painful, though were real. 
also certain that the rivalry un- 
intentional. College people not in- 
tend imply superiority. work 
gardens and clean house and have fami- 
problems, just those who work 
keep clothed and fed. Often 
envy those who can “do” things. 
just happen earn our living through 
books, and are less healthy doing than 
the ditch digger. Perhaps our self-con- 
fidence too obvious, 
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Whatever that has driven edu- 
cation mad, whatever making our peo- 
ple worship and sacrifice the altar 
“higher” education, let make this 
just phase that are passing through. 
Let justify our claim being the best 
educated country the world broad- 
ening, rather than limiting, the bound- 
aries the educational field. Every doc- 
tor needs nurse, every lawyer secre- 
tary. The teachers, most all, must 
have tailors, painters, mechanics, and 
all the rest, infinitum. 

Let’s intelligent screening before 
rush everyone “up the hill.” 


Human nature characterizes any group any given time what 
because the conditions under which the individuals that group 
have matured. And the only way bring about the human nature 
want plan scientifically the kind social and economic environ- 
ment offering the best conditions for the development human na- 
ture the direction would specify—a direction that spells freedom 
from group and freedom for personal 
the New York Times Magazine 
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Nore: Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


BIOGRAPHY 


AGRICULTURAL REFORMER 
Harry Carman. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 609 pp., 1947, 
goes agriculture, goes the state” 

was the conviction which impelled Jesse 
Buel devote his abilities the promotion 
agricultural well-being the U.S.A. 
Living from 1778 1839, was one 
that small group men whom much 
the credit must for laying the founda- 
tion upon which has been built scientific 
agriculture. Many his ideas seem 
scarcely dated even yet, particularly those 
dealing with soil conservation. Other in- 
terests were the breeding livestock 
and the elimination pests and weeds. 

terms his time the following quota- 
tion gains interest. the close the 
last and the beginning the present 
century, the surplus products northern 
agriculture were exported immense 
amount. Now import the agricultural 
products Europe avert the evils 
famine! The cause this remarkable dif- 
ference the surplus products the soil may 
partially owing unpropitious seasons, 
but mainly sought for the neglect our 
should consider our soils 
our free institutions, patrimonial 
trust handed down, unimpaired, 
posterity; used, but not abused.” 

Buel’s own farm served both for experi- 
mental and demonstration purposes, place 
which could try out ideas gained 
from all parts the nation and also from 
abroad. His chief means spreading his 
message, however, were through lecturing, 
writing for and times publishing agricul- 
tural journals then their infancy, and 
promoting the organization local and state 


agricultural societies. was man parts, 
having served the New York state legisla- 
ture and the Board Regents. 

His concern for rural schools was prob- 
ably least part due the fact that his 
own formal schooling did not exceed six 
months, limited schooling which his writ- 
ing skill and style would seem belie. For 
rural schools was advocate what 
would now known functional educa- 
tion. the selection books for rural li- 
braries, promoted the same emphasis. For 
these libraries wrote The Farmer’s Com- 
panion, Essays the Principles and Prac- 
tice American Husbandry, which book 
went through least eleven editions. 

Edited and with introduction 
Harry Carman, Dean Columbia Col- 
lege, the book made selected writ- 
ings Buel taken from agricultural jour- 
nals, lectures, and the Compan- 
ion. more intensive selection could have 
lessened the number pages without detri- 
ment the message. This the twelfth 
series Columbia University Studies 
the History American Agriculture. 
recommended particularly students 
agriculture, history, adult and rural edu- 
tion. 

Western Michigan College Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


EDUCATION 


TION John Brubacher. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 688 pp. $4.00. 
This is, such, history education. 

And yet its major effort the statement 
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the onward march education’s chief 
units. philosophy education. And 
yet proceeds interpret that march 
the terms the philosophical beliefs that 
motivated it. 

ample book, almost seven hun- 
dred compact pages length. written 
prose much more lucid than are most 
texts the field, and its topical headings 
are reassuring both for their exclusiveness 
and inclusiveness. The book organized 
under nineteen headings. (Oddly enough 
the word democracy does not appear the 
table contents.) The first chapter very 
considers “Educational Aims.” ‘This 
chapter excellent that the opinion 
this reviewer presents the clearest 
available treatment the origin and evolu- 
tion educational aims. Some constant 
values run through the entire range 
man’s “Aims.” But they not run un- 
waveringly. They tend shift temporarily 
but man reestablishes his focus and they shift 
back. Some aims seem expand steadily. 
Some aims last for season then yield 
others. All these Dr. Brubacher presents 
with due documentation and proper per- 
spective. The second chapter deals with 
the role politics education, histori- 
cally and currently. interest dis- 
cover that the politician has plied his oar 
educational waters covering more than 
score centuries, and not necessarily 
bad ends all. should held mind 
that some education’s best best friends 
this nation have been adroit politicians. 
early instance, Dewitt Clinton 
New York; later instance, Charles 
Aycock North Carolina. Dr. Brubacher 
treats the problems which 
creates among the schools out keen un- 
derstanding both history and the history 
philosophy. Sometimes, the author 
wisely hints, those problems evolve into 
significant opportunities. 

The book continues with the presenta- 
tion seventeen other categories edu- 
cational “problems.” Each stated fully 
and fairly, and the comments are trenchant. 
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One reservation, however, appears 
indicated here. the chapter, “The Pro- 
fessional Education Teachers” certain 
vital forces and figures seem this reviewer 
either omitted treated with undue 
The normal school had many weak- 
nesses, and they have somehow grown into 
the idiom. But also had some sturdy 
virtues, one being the part played help- 
ing rescue the elementary teacher from 
state professional degradation. Among 
the very first lift their voices her be- 
half were Tillinghast, Phelps, Edwards, 
Baldwin, for that matter, Green- 
wood—all using the campus the normal 
school sounding board. This mere 
sampling those valiant men (later 
joined women equally valiant) who led 
the fight for the recognition the essen- 
tial values elementary teaching. was 
the normal school which first proclaimed the 
professional respectability the teacher 
very young children, and was the normal 
school which first interpreted teachers 
the vitalizing power great educational be- 
liefs. was the normal school which cleared 
the ways for later and more powerful agen- 
cies. The credit which Dr. Brubacher gives 
seems inadequate here. 

The book very fortunately approaches 
losophy. Also very fortunately never 
quite 

one the major professional books 
the war period. 

George Peabody College for ‘Teachers 


GENERAL THE HUMANI- 
Harold Dunkel. Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council Edu- 
cation. 321 pp. $3.50. 

Probably single aspect education 
the college level has been more discussed 
the last decade than the problem 
general education. The volume under re- 
view here timely publication that de- 
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scribes the Cooperative Study General 
Education the Humanities that was 
carried from January 1939 Septem- 
ber 1944 twenty-two colleges all 
land-grant college, the mu- 
nicipal university, the state teachers college, 
the independent liberal arts college, the 
Catholic college, the Protestant church- 
related college, the Negro college, the four- 
year college for women, the junior college 
for women, and the coeducational junior 
college.” Most the schools are located 
the Middle West, but the whole group 
spreads from coast coast and from the 
Great Lakes the Gulf Mexico. Seven 
colleges withdrew from the study while 
was progress, and three joined it. With 
due allowances for the dislocations and ab- 
normal conditions the war years the pic- 
ture obtained the study should 
reliable one. 

must clearly borne mind from the 
outset that this book description this 
study and not defense criticism it. 
The present reviewer feels that these two 
by-products the study will carried out 
warmly the educational press, and that 
out the discussion sure engendered 
the study will come something really 
constructive. give adequate idea 
the book, its purpose and scope well 
state what contains before proceeding 
further this review. 

foreword (pp. v-x) Ralph 
Tyler and preface (pp. xi-xiii) Mr. 
Dunkel stand the front the book. 
The table contents (pp. xv-xvii) and 
the List Figures and Tables (p. xix) 
gives the to-be reader adequate and de- 
tailed idea the book and its contents. 

The main body the book (pp. 3-263) 
falls into six main headings with many sub- 
headings (five thirteen) for each. The 
main headings are: 

Exploration the Hu- 
manities (pp. 3-20), eight sub-head- 
ings. 

II. General Goals .for Life 
(pp. 21-78), eleven 
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III. Students’ Religious Concepts (pp. 79- 
120), six 

IV. Beliefs About Fiction (pp. 
121-176), thirteen sub-headings. 

What Students Think About Art (pp. 
177-234), five sub-headings. 

VI. Overview the Humanities (pp. 
235-263), six sub-headings. 

appendix (pp. 267-321) divided 
into eight general headings which discuss 
the reliability and validity the tests used 
the study and give the items that were 
used the inventories. 

The book objective, descriptive, and 
have either influence value the world 
education. One may very properly dis- 
agree with the reliability and validity the 
tests and questionnaires used with imma- 
ture students war time; many the 
questions put not, opinion, admit 
yes answer any one given time, 
for the answer will inevitably vary with 
the age and background the answerer. 
student, young and immature, may sure 
that one answer the right one when 
nineteen and may equally sure that 
another the correct one five years later 
when has more experience and has per- 
haps acquired better (or worse) set val- 
ues. The ideas art and its values im- 
pressed being especially immature, 
but here again highly controversial mat- 
ter involving sense aesthetic values 
which, the best knowledge, 
one answer has been ever will given. 
The same observation goes for the items 
that regard religion and its place one’s 
plan life. 

The students’ beliefs about fiction were 
very interesting and they reveal under- 
standable lack critical judgment their 
part. Here once more background and cul- 
ture play tremendous the forma- 
tion the answers and ratings. But 
believe that this field can more wise 
directing done with better assurance 
fruitful results than the other areas dis- 
cussed, for here the teacher has more 
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direct influence. inclined think that 
the field religion example better 
teacher than precept. 

The reports and discussions the vari- 
ous parts the study teachers participat- 
ing provide interesting comments and 
side-lights it. Those whose reports are 
published seem believe what has been 
done and consider the results valuable 
their work. This indeed hopeful 
and positive sign. 

pointed out that foreign languages, 
per se, did not enter into the study due 
their disputed position regard value 
general education. However, Mr. Dunkel 
states that they (sic) “should not in- 
cluded general education excluded 
from the basis fiat.” (p. 255) 
regrets that the study did not work this 
problem and considers that opportunity 
was thereby lost. 

virtually impossible make de- 
tailed analysis give detailed description 
this book when one’s space limited, 
but that does not properly belong 
review this type. Suffice say that 
here book that educator, administra- 
tor, teacher that aware current 
trends higher education can afford 
ignore, whether not likes the idea 
general education the work the study 
and its implications. hope that will 
widely read and just widely discussed. 

Oxford, Ohio 


How READING ABILITY 
Albert Harris. Longmans, Green and 
Co, (Second Edition). 582 pp. $4.00. 
1940 Albert Harris published 

book entitled How Reading 

Ability. Its aim, stated the preface, 

was provide classroom teachers, remedial 

teachers, and school psychologists with 

practical, comprehensive guide the diag- 

nosis and remedial treatment poor read- 
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ers. The recent revision that book rep- 
resents significant expansion scope and 
point view harmony with educational 
trends during the intervening years. 
major importance the shift from major 
emphasis remedial reading “the in- 
corporation individualized and remedial 
techniques into everyday classroom instruc- 
tion.” Accordingly, the revision represents 
significant enlargement, with greater at- 
tention such topics word recognition, 
comprehension, speed reading, and in- 
terest reading. However, those phases 
reading greatest interest the remedial 
teacher and the school psychologist have not 
been neglected, but rather have been thor- 
oughly revised and brought date. 
Following introductory chapter 
the nature, importance, and improvement 
reading, the revised edition discusses the 
following topics: reading readiness; the ob- 
jectives, stages and trends teaching read- 
ing; methods adapting reading instruc- 
tion individual differences; ways de- 
termining instructional need oral 
reading and silent reading; causes 
reading difficulty; principles underlying 
remedial reading; the teaching word 
recognition and comprehension, with at- 
tention remedial procedures 
areas; the development reading inter- 
ests; the improvement rate reading; 
the teaching reading 
handicapped children; and case studies 
reading disability. Whereas the author 
still chiefly concerned with the needs the 
poor reader, has adapted his discussion 
the needs classroom teachers who must 
provide for poor readers integral part 
developmental program teaching. 
The book sound, simply written, and 
very practical. date lists various aids 
now available improving many aspects 
reading have been included. large 
significance teachers retarded readers 
graded list books for use remedial 
teaching. This volume not only ranks high 
practical guide and source book for the 
busy classroom teacher, but also useful 
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aid the pre-service preparation teach- 

Gray 
University Chicago 


SUPERVISION (Second Edition) 
Barr, William Burton, and Leo 
Brueckner. Appleton-Century Com- 


pany. 879 pp. $5.00. 

The title should not imply that this book 
deals with supervision narrow sense 
and only for professional workers who 
have supervisory responsibilities. ‘This one 
book the field Education which might 
required for all school libraries pro- 
vides philosophy for unified action and 
presents materials for variety specific 
Instead being scanned once 
for few general ideas should used 
repeatedly comprehensive reference 
persistent problems teaching, learning, 
curriculum, evaluation, and child study 
well supervisory techniques, proce- 
dures, and principles. 

this instance the second edition 
book justified. New research data and 
new functional materials have replaced rela- 
tively out-moded content the first edi- 
tion. The modern viewpoint supervision 
leadership the improvement 
learning—has been established with un- 
usual clarity, and the content throughout 
the book reveals high consistency with the 
modern philosophy. Some the check 
lists and suggestions techniques may still 
arouse resistance among those who want 
eliminate evaluation teachers, teaching 
procedures, etc. supervisors, Consider- 
able space devoted materials which 
have been developed research workers 
and school systems, and this may annoy 
the reader who seeking simple answers 
questions “sharply defined specific 
directions for classroom rather 
than for materials which might use 
solve the problems his school. 

Part seems especially worthy 


study arrive common understanding 
for unified professional work. develops 
principles and viewpoints which are basic 
mutual confidence and genuine co-opera- 
tion. Teachers who study this section care- 
fully will stimulated regard supervisors 
“technical assistants” fellow-workers 
interested, the teacher, the improve- 
ment learning and child development. 
The reasoning Part should also help 
supervisors acquire clear perspective 
their The treatment administra- 
tive organization reveals ways which re- 
curring conflicts may eliminated. The 
discussion “planning supervisory pro- 
emphasizes 
around central problems growing out 
the needs the schools.” 

Part the authors are concerned 
with materials and procedures which are 
useful “studying the setting for learn- 
ing.” Part III the emphasis “im- 
proving the setting for learning.” Since the 
content focused the improvement 
learning, teachers and supervisors can use 
solve their common problems without 
traditional teacher-versus-supervisor encum- 
brances. The content these parts should 
used problem-solving material. For 
example, group concerned with 
studying and improving the curriculum, 
Chapters and XIV should especially 
helpful. Teachers who are especially con- 
cerned with studying and improving pupil 
interests, attitudes, and skills should refer 
Chapters VII and XI. Supervisors in- 
terested “subsidiary techniques” for im- 
provement programs should consult Chap- 
ter XV. Likewise, other chapters should 
used for specific purposes. 

The two chapters Part and the ap- 
pendixes may prove more useful 
directors research and graduate stu- 
dents than the rank and file super- 
visors, teachers, and administrators. 
other chapters materials several 
sources are included, 

Those who are inclined superficial dis- 
cussions teaching, learning, and super- 
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vision will find this book too comprehensive 
and scientific. the other hand profes- 
who like become ac- 
quainted with book which offers materials 
variety problems and use for 
problem-solving purposes repeatedly will 
find this volume invaluable. 

each chapter the authors have in- 
cluded questions problems 
gested readings. References are usually ac- 
companied brief annotations, 

SCHINDLER 
University Maryland 


TERMINAL THE JUNIOR 
Phebe Ward, co-ordinator 
for terminal education, San Francisco 
Junior College. Harper and Brothers, 
247 pp., $2.50. 

The first junior colleges were concerned 
chiefly with the traditional academic pro- 
gram. That large portion the students, 
however, terminated their education before 
completing four year course led early 
restatement junior college functions 
include provision for these students. 
1930 the terminal function was generally 
accepted and the literature and experiments 
were increasing. was not, however, until 
1939, when the General Education Board 
New York City financed exploratory 
study the American Association 
Junior Colleges, that systematic analysis 
and promotion the terminal 
function were made. Later, with additional 
grants from the General Education Board, 
nine junior colleges made studies special- 
terminal education, and 
summer workshops were held. Finally, fol- 
lowing these intensified investigations and 
thinking, was planned present sum- 
mary findings. 

The words, “terminal education,” have 
often been used loosely refer only that 
phase terminal education concerned with 
occupational training. the outset Miss 
Ward makes clear that, addition 


the training students for occupational 
competence, terminal education equally 
concerned with developing their personal 
qualities through general education. 

The book presented two parts. Part 
deals with the philosophy and the de- 
velopment terminal education, and per- 
sonnel services for terminal students. 
Fundamental changes, significant for the 
education youth, are taking place 
American civilization. Among them are the 
increase the technological character 
industry, replacement predominately 
urban, reduction the size families, in- 
crease the ratio people over twenty, 
rise age which people enter employ- 
ment, increase time for leisure, lessening 
the influence home and church, an- 
nihilation distance, increasing interde- 
pendence peoples, and increase the 
complexity government and human rela- 
tions. youth learn how live and 
how make living this new world, 
education must extend its services and the 
services must functional. For large por- 
tion high school graduates, junior college 
terminal curricula are the solution. 

The sections the development ter- 
minal curricula and personnel services are 
rich practical suggestions. Clearly body 
best procedures being worked out 
outstanding junior colleges. Quite new 
junior college literature the excellent 
discussion surveying the community. 
Other valuable discussions this section 
concern the organization community 
committees and the retraining staff mem- 
bers. Getting the student imbibe this 
new fountain recognized major 
problem. Here probably the best discus- 
sion that subject junior college litera- 

Part summarizes separate chapters, 
the nine institutional studies and presents 
practical, step-by-step procedures for de- 
veloping terminal curricula. The studies 
cover community surveys 
organization curricula, co-operative work 
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programs, evaluation general education, 
guidance, aptitude testing, placement, and 
follow-up. Each chapter complete with 
up-to-date bibliography. 

This carefully prepared and very 
practical manual. particularly signifi- 
cant light the recently published find- 
ings the President’s Commission 
Higher Education and could easily con- 
sidered companion volume that report. 

Epwarp SCHLAEFER 
Monmouth Junior College 
Long Branch, New Jersey 


Harvests edited Claude 
Fuess and Emory Basford. The Mac- 
millan Company. 673 pp. $5.00. 

was inevitable that this day an- 
thologies there would one educational 
writings. This one about teaching. 
not source book educational theory; 
rather collection excerpts from 
works fiction, poetry and other general 
writing which the educational layman 
writes his school experiences 
teachers, 

The compilers this volume have 
brought together materials from more than 
hundred authors. There are poets such 
Chaucer, Coffin, Thomas Hood, 
Milton, Riley, Dante and Walt Whitman. 
Novelists are represented such names 
Somerset Maugham, John Mar- 
quand, James Hilton, Wells, Thack- 
eray, Charles Dickens, and Thomas Wolfe. 
Essayists are not neglected. this category 
are included Santayana, Thomas Carlyle, 
John Henry Newman and Palmer. 
Quotations are found from ancients under 
such names St. Augustine, Confucius, 
Plato, Quintilian, and from the Bible. 
Moderns who have written schools are 
Booth Tarkington, James Thurber, Wash- 
ington Irving, Matthew Arnold, Clarence 
Darrow, Bliss Perry, and Mark Van 
Doren. Woodrow Wilson, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Arthur Guiterman, 
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Yeats, William Lyons Phelps, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Richard Steele, Wallace White, Ed- 
ward Bellamy, Benjamin Franklin, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, William James and 
Thomas Jefferson are others whose words 
are 

least seven countries have contributed 
authors: the United States, England, Bo- 
hemia, France, Ireland, Greece, and Rome. 
far the greater number selections are 
from England and the United States, how- 
ever. Such work Human Bondage, 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips, Nicholas Nickleby, 
The Way All Flesh, Look Homeward, 
Angel, Jane Eyre, The Vicar 
Leaves Grass, and Penrod, illustrate the 
scope authors quoted, but even more the 
restriction America and Great Britain. 

Most the authors from whose writings 
the selections are reproduced were educated 
the academies the United States and 
the great public schools Great Britain. 
Few came through the public schools. 
One explanation may that the public 
school the American sense relatively 
new institution and many the authors 
lived before public high schools were influ- 
ential. Still the selections seem unduly re- 
stricted range. Perhaps this accounted 
for the fact that both the editors have 
had their education the private school 
tradition. Mr. Fuess the retired Head- 
master Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Basford Chair- 
man the Department English the 
same secondary school. wider range 
selections would interesting. 

Despite these facts the volume 
valuable one. brings together much lore 
about teachers and schools, Its great scope 
place and time, even though limited 
certain types institutions, makes com- 
prehensive reference work for education 
under different times and places, and gives 
one the feeling superior teaching which 
now much needed. The writers are 
sincere and have given, toto, more 
lucid description schools and teaching 
than can often found within covers 
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professional books the field Education. 
The layman well the educator will 
find much which will interest and stimulate 
him. 

This not book for study, not even one 
designed for concentrated consecutive read- 
ing. Rather one which one will wish 
browse chapter chapter, wish 
have his bedside for occasional glance. 
Reading should add spirit and zest 


teaching. 


TURALISTIC 
TION, doctoral dissertation Glen 
Johnson, Bureau Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, N.Y., 
pp. $2.25. 

enjoyable few hours may spent 
reading this piece dialectic, for writ- 
ten with fine clarity thought and style, 
and even with touch humor. One 
might thus dismiss it, tongue cheek, 
mere intellectual luxury, written for fun. 
But hard this because one sus- 
pects that veils deadly battle among 
men for the possession other men’s 
thoughts and behavior. Furthermore, one 
may have haunting fear that had the book 
not revealed alliances with materialistic 
pragmatism could never have angled its 
way through those awful censors 
thought, the academic sponsors. any rate 
names appear the preface, and the author 
the book himself quietly and quickly 
warns all readers that proponent 
naturalism, which means the op- 
posite supernaturalism. This all fair 
enough the reader, and prepared 
follow outline which demonstrates that 
those who believe naturalism and repudi- 
ate supernaturalism not agree with those 
who believe supernaturalism and find 
naturalism inadequate. our premises de- 
termine our conclusions. 

The patterns though which follow are 
most agreeably set forth. The reader will 
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enjoy checking himself off against Catholics, 
Fundamentalists, Deweyites, Modernists, 
Ethical Culturists and on, and seeing 
them checked against one another. 
clarifying, and helps understanding 
men and motives, and their action the 
educational scene. One able see the rea- 
son why some religionists think they don’t 
like modernized school practices, and why 
Deweyites can understand Russian points 
view with remarkable ease. There are 
glimpses which show why some religionists 
are afraid too much liberalism schools, 
and why some pragmatists propagandize 
the economic and social front. addition 
the reader can trace out the train thought 
which pragmatists believe that they come 
the support modern school methods 
and those democratic school practices which 
they have helped all establish. 

The philosophers whose views are pre- 
sented and contrasted are, for the most part, 
living men. This perhaps explains why 
account taken the form “natural- 
ism” taught Comenius with his “seed” 
and Pestalozzi with his “tree.” Perhaps 
this quite right since, their view the 
unity all things, such thinkers make 
distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural, regarding them all one 
piece. And without conflict between na- 
turalism and supernaturalism there could 
have been doctoral dissertation the 
subject. Perhaps would not safe 
policy for philosopher accept abjectly 
the real, whatever aspect experience 
reality anything unmaterial age- 
long chorus testimony that life works 
this way that. Such action might, its 
simplicity, reduce the philosopher’s output 
below professional proportions virtually 
turning him into scientist. things are, 
however, left with strange concern 
about moral and religious matters seri- 
ously regarded this treatise, matter 
with which philosopher naturalism, 
here defined, would seem have nothing 
do. However, brief review can 
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justice such book, that recom- 
mended philosophers. 

College the City New York 


PHILOSOPHY 


The University Chicago Press. 168 
$2.50. 

religious education program based 

functional viewpoint the mission 

the Christian Church something arrest 

the attention every professional educator. 

When are informed that the nature and 

function religion lie deeper than theo- 

logical principles and community mores 
are intrigued the prospect fresh and 
revealing presentation. And does not in- 
volve let-down told that the essential 
characteristics religion lie deep the 
organizing experiences everyday living. 
Not until religion identified with even 


commonplace phases our daily lives 


can expect operate program 
religious education that will prove effective. 

This illuminating monograph Pro- 
fessor Chave maintains that supernatural- 
ism and sectarianism are obstructions and 
handicaps the full and effective function- 
ing religion. They are non-essential and 
foreign the freedom worship for which 
the human soul always craving. This 
very useful volume demonstrates the simpli- 
city and ease with which religious instruc- 
tion can administered with constructive 
results every age level. welcome any 
new approach that contributes objectively 
the meaningfulness religion and “‘fos- 
ters feeling social sensitivity and re- 
sponsibility others” for our own behavior. 
When sincere and persistent specialist has 
devoted more than thirty years giving 
our youth better sense spiritual values 
and deeper understanding the universe 
nature and man becomes our duty 
give attention the system instruction 


that has planned and tested thorough- 
ly. 
What the author hopes for “radical 
revision concepts, ritual, materials and 
programs religious education.” This 
asking for great deal, but postwar re- 
value there must spiritualization our 
Metaphysics alone not 
Our expanding concept the universe re- 
quires that “organize personal-social 
ing world scale relationships.” The 
opening chapter sounds the keynote— 
“Religion Grows Changing World.” 
the close this orientation section the 
purpose the book stated follows: (1) 
contrast old-time theological ideologies with 
more vital and naturalistic view re- 
ligion; (2) introduce functional religion 
with its enlargement and refinement the 
ideals and methods historical religion; 
(3) show how church leaders vision can 
transcend sectarianism and integrate the 
spiritual forces and moral standards 
modern society; (4) demonstrate 
feasibility experimental studies basis 
for faith creative progress. 

Also there presented strong case for 
unified curriculum growing out several 
years practical modification and enrich- 
ment, with religious instruction and general 
education forming common front with- 
out violating our principle the separation 
church and state. The author then pro- 
ceeds demonstrate how professional re- 
sponsibility can shared and distributed 
most fruitfully. makes clear what 
should meant Functional Anal- 
ysis Religion,” which his second major 
subject discussion. the six chapters 
that follow the most positively helpful are 
the sixth and the and In- 
tegration” and New Day for Religious 
Education.” For students familiar with the 
long story parochial education through 
the centuries these twenty pages the 
climax chapter are source genuine in- 
spiration and confidence the future. The 


church schools, week-day schools 
ligion, traditional Sunday Schools and other 
types religious teaching have failed 
bring the cultural and ethical millennium 
mankind was long ago led believe would 
fulfilled. Here are told take the 
initiative and possessed sufficient 
courage disavow the necessity for remain- 
ing the defensive, which has been our 
perennial position. 

There experimental curriculum 
placed exhibit the appendix. The faith- 
ful reader this timely reminder the 
educational mission the Church” 
will rewarded evaluates the out- 
lines these concrete courses study. 
will discover much that can recommend 
immediately his colleagues the chal- 
lenging field religious instruction. His 
appraisal these final suggestions pretty 
certain favorable and result al- 
most instant action; for even our strictly 
secular public school teachers will en- 
couraged make better use their time 
and materials building the character and 
the lives their pupils. inconsiderable 
complimentary comment will heard con- 
cerning the usefulness this attractive and 
forceful exposition religious education. 

CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


SCIENCE 


Slaughter. Julian Messner, Inc., 242 
$3.50. 

“The New Science Psychosomatic 
Medicine,” the sub-title the volume 
puts it, the concept that body and mind 
are part and parcel one entity and that 
they work closely with each other, mutu- 
ally influencing each other. For long has 
been known that the mental states have af- 
fected the body and conversely, But the 
extent the influence now seen 
much greater than was formerly supposed. 

The present reviewer would not attempt 
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evaluate the book, not having been 
trained medicine, even though has 
taught psychology its many forms for 
more than two decades. Rather 
layman that the volume assessed, because 
the author frankly writes nontechnical 
language for the lay reader. would 
unfair judge the volume except for the 
popular presentation which purports be. 

Not only does the reader learn much 
the neural activities his body and their 
effect his behavior but shown how 
affected everyday occurrences 
which cause sickness and even death. The 
chapter headings are intriguing and drama- 
tic. ““The Discontented Colon,” “Doctor, 
Heart,” “Coronary Thrombosis: ‘The 
Price Success,” and Don’t 
Happen Accident” are 

The contents are comprehensive. In- 
cluded are fear, anger, diabetes, asthma, 
allergies, migraine, dementia praecox, con- 
flicts, appendicitis, amnesia, cancer, eczema, 
frigidity, frustration, hay fever, hate, hy- 
pertension, neuroses, pneumonia, schizo- 
phrenia, spasms, and tensions. amaz- 
ingly wide range maladies are seen 
the author have origin, least 
part, the emotional life. leans heavily 
Freudian psychology for his interpreta- 
tions. The index has eighty references 
the unconscious, forty-one 
analysis, eighty-four conflicts, forty-seven 
reached are based upon the work begun 
the Chicago Institute Psychoanalysis, 
Temple University Hospital and (by Dr. 
Helen Dunbar Flanders) the Presbyter- 
ian Hospital New York. The findings are 
important, “some them startling, such 
the discovery that three fourths all ac- 
cidents are caused psychological, not 
mechanical factors.” 

The book will useful many. The 
layman who has had some preliminary 
foundation general psychology will find 
here some views challenge him and 
supplement his general knowledge. The 
traditional psychologist will find much 
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question, much stimulate his thinking. 
Teachers, ministers, and social workers will 
find challenging conclusions which should 
inspire them deeper study the posi- 
tions taken. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


BATTLE FOR THE Ed- 
ward Tomlinson. 250 pp. $3.50. 


herewith present with favorable 
comment the reading public Edward 
Tomlinson’s “Battle for the Hemisphere,” 
“Democracy versus Totalitarianism 
the Other Americas.” clear-cut pres- 
entation the struggle that now going 
among our Latin American neighbors 
south the Rio Grande with such ideol- 
ogies Fascism, Communism, exaggerated 
Nationalism, and Democracy. 

“To many persons the United States 
and Europe the phenomenon twenty 
states the Western Hemisphere changing 
their political machinery means revo- 


-lution almost incomprehensible. Yet 


the Hispanic American there always suf- 
ficient logic behind each disturbance win 
enthusuastic recruits for the cause. Within 
the past century the divine right revolu- 
tion has become article political faith 
and even fixed tenet and privilege. Upon 
this premise rests the framework all His- 
panic American political institutions.” Thus 
wrote Professor Curtis Wilgus, profes- 
sor Hispanic American History George 
Washington University. 

From the beginning their history 
independent states, Latin Americans have 
been strongly influenced foreign ideas and 
concepts government which swept 
upon them flood political terms 
which confused them and prevented clear 
thinking. Many observers agree that the 
steps taken the early years their politi- 
cal history were clearly mistakes and that 
the sudden disregard conventional politi- 
cal precedent proved fatal. But after more 
than century governmental experimen- 
tation, various these states have arrived 


compromise between democracy and 
monarchy, and, under the cloak re- 
publican institutions, have set autocracies 
and bureaucracies. 

Even today very few Latin American 
states are stable their political life that 
they are immune revolution. They still 
believe that overturn government 
the form revolutions and new constitu- 
tions panacea for all their economic, 
social, and political ills. other words, the 
cure for social chaos more social chaos, 
Perhaps not the same degree today 
the nineteenth century, but Latin Ameri- 
cans are still highly susceptible political 
ideas imported from abroad. This explains 
the rapid spread these countries such 
ideologies Fascism and Communism dur- 
ing the past 

That Fascism has gained substantial 
foothold the Latin American countries 
due the influence Franco’s Spain and 
the large Italian population such lands 
Argentina. The appeal Communism 
has grown out the uncertainties the 
great world depression from which all Latin 
America suffered. The development 
pronounced nationalism seen today many 
these countries partly reaction against 
the imperialistic practices the United 
States. 

his present volume, “Battle for the 
Hemisphere,” Mr. Edward Tomlinson, 
capable and experienced observer, deals with 
the effects the attitudes Latin Amer- 
icans today these various schools politi- 
cal thought. writes from years 
contact with and study all our neighbors 
south the Rio Grande. recognized 
members our State Department 
one the men most capable writing 
these subjects. has given here most 
readable volume, and his conclusions are 
fully justified the light the facts pre- 
sented. 

The United States, says Mr. Tomlinson, 
must realize the truth about this bitter 
struggle the South. The welfare the 
entire hemisphere and, indeed, our own 
security, demand democratic triumph over 


the Latin American And 
the richest and most powerful Democratic 
nation the Western Hemisphere, ours 
unquestioned duty take the lead 
the struggle the adoption positive, 
consistent, long-range policy. This Mr. 
Tomlinson’s thesis, and proposes im- 
plement all-out support Latin 
American Democrats, return the 
Good Neighbor policy, and sound, 
unimperialistic policy private investment 
Latin America. 

East Stroudsburg State Teachers College 


CoNTROLLABLE COMMUNITY CHARAC- 
TERISTICS RELATED THE QUALITY 
Epucation Truman Mitchell 
Pierce. Bureau Publications, 
ers College, Columbia University. pp. 
$2.25. 

This book Research Study No. 
the Metropolitan School Study Council 
which Paul Mort Director Re- 
search. has been preceded similar 
schools, such as, American Schools 
Transition Mort and Cornell, 
tion Processes Public School Systems 
Farnsworth, Adaptability Among the Ele- 
mentary Schools American City, 
Ebey, Centralization Decentralization? 
Cillié, and Influences Tax Leeway 
Educational Adaptability Knott. 
These are pioneer studies the attempt 
discover the factors which affect and 
determine the quality schools. 

Under the direction the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, efforts are being 
made identify more and more the 
factors which may controlled the in- 
terest producing better schools. This 
book the first series studies under- 
taken with this important purpose view. 

basic consideration the entire study 
the democratic principle that good schools 
depend upon public understanding 
what education should do. implicit also 
the entire study that educational leader- 
ship has the responsibility informing the 
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public both what constitutes good schools 
and what good schools actually under 
favorable conditions. 

During the process collecting the data 
for the present study, several hundred fac- 
tors observed some sixty school sys- 
tems were identified, but only twenty-four 
were finally chosen for intensive study and 
use this report. 

doubt most thoughtful leaders 
education including superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and members boards 
education are concerned about the continu- 
ous problem improvement the schools. 
Probably every school survey undertaken 
with the ultimate objective improvement. 
few the factors that are related 
improvement seem obvious. For example 
more and more money called for pro- 
vide the materials and the services that pro- 
duce good schools, However, few compre- 
hensive studies, such this one under 
review, have been made with the objective 
identifying positively many factors 
possible that condition the quality schools. 
this study the statement made that 
“Good schools are likely found 
good communities and that less desirable 
communities are likely have poor 
schools.” The main contribution this 
study consists setting forth definite 
terms what constitutes good community 
from the viewpoint schools. 

The following examples 
studied will indicate how important this in- 
vestigation serious students educa- 
tion. Such factors eighth grade gradua- 
tion, college graduation, unskilled workers, 
business and professional workers, density 
population, foreign born, size school 
district, size school population, trend 
school enrolment, wealth, school tax rate, 
total tax rate, ratio assessed true valua- 
tion, tax leeway, attendance non-public 
schools, home ownership, and community 
understanding what schools can are 
used, The data secured are treated statistic- 
ally but the manner treatment such 
and the explanations are such that readers 
who are concerned about the problem in- 
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volved can get fairly clear understanding 
both the nature the data and the 
conclusions drawn from them. 

Many valuable conclusions are drawn 
and they will highly useful for those who 
are anxious discover how improve the 
schools for which they have responsibility. 

The author states that community 
has ever completely utilized its capacity for 
producing education.” This book, care- 
fully studied, will provide indispensable help 
improving the schools any community. 
makes dependable suggestions how 
discover the local factors that affect the 
schools and how control them that 
better schools ensue. 

This work valuable illustration 
the application the scientific method 
problems education. The author deserves 
great credit for locating vital problem, for 
defining clearly, for collecting pertinent 
data for its solution, for organizing the 
data properly, and for interpreting them 
wisely. The work illustrates also another 
‘of cooperation, product the best thought 
many qualified minds. The author men- 
tions this regard his indebtedness su- 
perintendents schools, seminar class 
educational adaptability, and experts 
many fields education. 

University Oklahoma 


AND NATIONALITY FACTORS 
AMERICAN Henry Pratt Fair- 
child. The Ronald Press Company. 209 
pp. $3.00. 

This the latest volume the Human- 
izing Science Series, under the editorship 
Jacques Cattell. 

The author thoroughly competent 
his field. has been President the 
American Sociological Society and Presi- 
dent the American Eugenics Society. 
has taught Bowdoin College, Yale and 
New York University, the latter twenty- 
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six years—first Professor Social Econ- 
omy, then Chairman the Department 
Sociology the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences. These 
sonal data are given because some current 
views race and nationalism are attacked 
his volume and prospective readers will 
wish know what the credentials the 
author are. When controversial matter 
presented useful know the authority 
the critic. The author states his pref- 
ace, “these pages bristle with unwelcome 

common with other 
author does not condone race prejudice, 
nor the bias nationalism. But believes 
that much what passes for current in- 
formation misinformed opinion. After 
Nature Makes Us” and “What 
Make Ourselves” approaches his 
central problem race nationality. 
The answer the question equal intelli- 
gence the races still enigma be- 
cause “the simple fact that not 
positively know the scientific sense.” 
Evidence given pro and con and the 
author concludes that there are greater 
lesser differences the mental, emotional, 
and temperamental equipment the dif- 
ferent racial groups, but that this does not 
necessarily imply either inferiority su- 
periority. 

Dr. Fairchild particulary critical the 
conclusions Dr. Boaz’s study head 
forms and the conclusions which and his 
students have drawn from them, conclu- 
sions, alleged, that seem not warranted 
the facts. 

Chapters discuss the specific problems 
race and nationality applied the Jew 
and the Negro. Such conclusions that 
race differences are negligible because “all 
men have common origin,” “men all 
races are much more alike than they are 
different,” “there are pure races today,” 
“that intelligence tests not reveal simply 
native ability” and “that race prejudice can- 
not innate inherited because does 
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not appear children,” are unwarranted. 


Each these arguments examined. 

chapter entitled “What Do.” 
the author sets forth his own plan for 
action. doubt there will clash 
opinion the program set forth. The book 
pleads with the reader not accept any 
the slogans argues for 
more scientific evidence. 

Needless say the authors plea not for 
hostility between races nor for unfair treat- 
ment them based their differences. 
would, for example, give all peoples 
equal opportunity for education. 
would remove unfair economic advantages. 
would not prejudiced against those 
other races and nationalities; neither 
would prejudiced for would 
seek the truth. 


INDIVIDUAL, THE STATE, AND 
The Macmillan Co, 322 pp. $4.00. 


The author this book, distinguished 
English philosopher and lecturer, has per- 
formed noteworthy service the cause 
world government. believes that phi- 
losophers have contribution make 
world peace stating the first principle 
upon which government rest. rejects 
Plato’s ideal government the phi- 
losopher kings and the experts. points out 
that the expert makes his contribution 
advisor the means accomplish end. 
The experts are divided the ends for 
man the same other people. The great 
body the people must the ones 
decide the end view. The opinion the 
expert advisory capacity regard 
the means accomplish the end in- 
dispensable. 

The author’s statement the case for 
democracy excellent. The people 
modern state should decide the general 
policies followed accomplish desired 
results. choose representatives with 
power delegated them the people 
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carry them out. The people are debased 
and degraded they are governed without 
their consent. The participation govern- 
ment people stimulating thing mak- 
ing them conscious their importance 
the general order things; and the views 
and interests all should represented, 
justice, one the aims organized so- 
ciety, accomplished. The great 
principle underlying these arguments 
that “Man ought treated end 
himself and not mere means.” 

Mr. Ewing points out that “Not only 
are rights valuable the individual who has 
them, they are valuable the community— 
that other individuals.” his per- 
sonality has been properly developed will 
better neighbor, better father and 
will make contribution the character 
all with whom comes contact. 

Chapter one that all proponents 
peace and world government can read with 
hope and profit. The idea absolute na- 
tional sovereignty the state must 
abandoned peace and warless World 
are anything beyond idle dream. 
Mr. Ewing realizes that the United Na- 
tions not world government 
present form recognizes national 
sovereignty. does think, however, that 
has the possibility becoming such 
use and development. says, “The char- 
ter would have been better each great 
power had not had its veto, but not 
useless because this veto.” loose con- 
federation which world wide 
preferred federal union which not. 

Mr. Ewing insists eloquently that the 
present crisis does not prove “The bank- 
ruptcy human reason.” only shows 
that reasoning “of use through 
moral defects men not apply practice 
the results reasoning.” That matter 
fact “more harm has been done the 
stupid conservative tolerable good will 
than the deliberate ill will anyone.” 

can have peace among the nations 
when have political machinery which 
encourages the states use those fine ethical 
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principles which decent men use their 
relation with each other. 

Woop 
Central Missouri State College 


Unto THE THESE—SOCIAL 
SERVICES FOR CHILDREN Emma Oc- 
tavia Lundberg. Appleton-Century 
Company. 424 pp. $3.75. 

All persons engaged 
work should have this book. should 
examined everyone who interested 
giving American children fair chance. 

The author eminently qualified 
speak this subject. She was the first head 
the Social Service Division the United 
States Children’s Bureau. She has served 
consultant with the Child Welfare League 
America, was member the White 
House Conference Children, and has 
held other important positions connection 
with children’s services. 

This book complete. veritable 
storehouse information and sound phi- 
losophy child care. There hardly any 
end the range valuable material found 
here. The author does not stop with her 
excellent survey and 
analysis public and private social service 
agencies for children but she makes 
practical suggestions for extension and im- 
provement. What more, she gives 
extensive bibliography for the benefit 


those interested pursuing further any 
phase the work discussed. 

The chapter terminology 
work superb. Miss Lundberg says that 
“the vocabulary social welfare has lost 
forever such terms ‘the pauper class’ and 
the ‘criminal Then there are harsh 
words like and 
which have been replaced the phrase 
“born out wedlock.” This brings mind 
the statement that “there are illegitimate 
children; parents only can illegitimate.” 
This book makes one aware how easy 

The reviewer this book happens 
teach history. For that reason the following 
statement the author was special in- 
terest: “In his essay history, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said: “There properly 
history; only biography,’ and his con- 
temporary across the Atlantic, 
Carlyle, said: ‘History the essence in- 
numerable biographies.’ is. And that 
why chapter nine one the fine parts 
this book. gives biographical sketch 
about dozen leading characters who 
have played important roles the attain- 
ment higher standards care and pro- 
tection children. 

This entire book makes good reading 
wide 

State Teachers College 
Platteville, Wisconsin 


After period war and doctrinal strife expect see peace 
for the rest our lives and return common sense, age reason, 
greater toleration and understanding, détente from the strife ex- 
clusive faiths and 
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Brief Browsings Books 


The Abuse Learning scholarly 
study present-day problems Germany 
placed historical setting. The growth 
thought higher education shown 
from the late eighteenth century the 
This volume written Dr. Fred- 
eric Lilge, who teaches history 
losophy education the University 
California, reviews the rebellions edu- 
cated circles against the continually in- 
creasing urge the state control the 
individual and his thought. Goethe, Fitchte, 
Nietsche and Spengler are famous Germans 
whose views had great impact the popu- 
lar mind. 

Dr. Lilge shows how the German uni- 
versities, once the flower intellectual 
endeavor, became degraded from free edu- 
cational institutions mere tools the 
state. And fears that the same attitudes 
are probable elsewhere. historian 
traces the causes the German univer- 
sities’ decline. The values the German 
legacies are being questioned part the 
self-criticism American education. 

This volume all the more important 
because Dr. Lilge himself native Ger- 
man, graduate the Universities 
Halle and Munich. has his doctorate 
from Harvard. During the spring 1947 
completed survey conditions Ger- 
man universities for the Reorientation 
Branch the Civil Affairs Division the 
War Department the United States. 
This volume reflects this activity. The 
Macmillan Company publishes $2.75. 
has 181 pages, and well documented. 

Building Friendly Relations was written 
committee the faculty the Uni- 
versity School, Ohio State University, 
demonstrate what the school has done 
promote better race, national, and religious 
relations, The booklet includes fifteen de- 


scriptions group experiences and projects 
which are distributed over the twelve 
grades. Photographs the project add 
clarity and interest. The price $1.00 with 
liberal discounts for quantity The 
introductory statement made Edgar 
Dale. 

Improving Marking 
Practices small volume 115 pages 
William Wrinkle, Director the Col- 
lege High School Colorado State College 
Education Greeley. The study ap- 
plies both elementary and secondary 
schools. More than ten years have been de- 
voted the author’s school developing 
desirable criteria and effecting them 
school procedure. The last several years 
came the curricular aspects the school’s 
work. The conclusion finally reached 
that evaluation form can well replace 
the traditional system five-letter marking. 
The evaluation functional, aims 
have instruction eventuate behavior. 
special form report used for unsatis- 
factory student behavior. The book has 
one the most comprehensive the total 
problem which are aware. Whether 
not one accepts the plan here set forth, the 
considerations which led its adoption, the 
ample collection facts presented, and the 
critical evaluations various devices will 
set the administrator thinking fundamen- 
tally about the topics treated. The price 
$2.00. 

Basic Guidance the title mono- 
graph pages, published the Depart- 
ment Vocational Education the State 
Nebraska. Its subtitle “Suggestions for 
jected series. seems very clear and 
ful presentation devoid thin-spun theory 
and full common sense. The title 
amplified six chapters: Why Guidance? 
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What Does Guidance Do?; Who Re- 
sponsible? How Does Work? How 
Schools Accomplish Guidance? and How 
Good Your Guidance Program? 
free Nebraska schools, $1.00 copy 
others. 

Buying Your Own Life Insurance, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 134 
concise pages gives excellent summary 
Maxwell Stewart. may obtained 
for cents from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 

brief but comprehensive picture the 
political status areas the Far East and 
other countries surrounding the Pacific 
contained Pacific Political Atlas, 
Samuel Van Valkenburg published 
December, 1948, No. the Headline 
Series the Foreign Policy Association, 
East 38th Street, New York City. 
Seventeen maps which accompany the text 
are aids understanding. Seldom 
much pertinent information packed within 

No. the Essential English Library. 
Without doubt one the best brief 
descriptions print. gives, not only 
clear picture modern English education, 
but shows historical backgrounds. 
admirable monograph written lucid style 
and excellently illustrated. printed 
Great Britain and sells for seventy-five 
cents. pages contain overall 
picture changing school system which 
has been modified recently tune with the 
changing social conditions England. The 
American sales office Longmans, Green 
and Company, Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Few publications have much 
information small price. 

lenging book Education written 
Dent, editor-in-chief the Educational 
Supplement, the London Mr. 
Dent teacher and administrator 
many years experience. has also been 
keen editor and educational statesman. 


March 


this small volume 112 pages there 
much solid mental food. There are inspir- 
ing passages which show the importance 
the teacher’s work and its significance for 
the future and welfare country. Being 
teacher; this the author’s But 
does more than generalize. shows 
what the teacher should personally; what 
the job teaching is; what the training 
the teacher should be; and how the teacher 
may advance skill and member 
his The University London 
Press, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, 
distributes the volume. The Amer- 
ican price not stated, but probably 
the neighborhood $2.00. The book 
has much solid substance. 

Essays Shakespeare the unusual and 
intriguing title volume George 
Coffin Taylor. The author, Shakespeare’s 
own words, brings together the great 
dramatist’s words essay form. 
arrangement, Baconian form, fifty- 
eight essays such subjects love, lust, 
drinking, mental pain, mobs, riches, death, 
back nature, poetry, politics and politi- 
cians, and England. Added the 122 pages 
text 22-page key which gives the 
sources the quoted materials, For ex- 
ample, the essay “Sleep” has the follow- 
ing bibliographic references: Measure for 
Measure, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Richard III, Macbeth, Henry VIII, Son- 
net XXVII, Henry IV, and Henry 
References are act, scene and pages. 
original conception and, taken 
whole, this magnificent group essays, 
“In Shakespeare’s own words.” The author 
veteran Shakespearean scholar who 
Professor English the University 
North Carolina. 

Alfred Grommon, who wrote the 
article, for THe 
The Training Teachers English for 
the Secondary Schools California, the 
editor the report the Fourth Annual 
Conference held the Stanford School 
Humanities, under the title, Continuity 
Liberal Education High School and Col- 
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lege. ‘There are recommendations from 
committees five areas: English, history 
studies, foreign languages, 
mathematics, and science. Requirements 
for every high school student are set forth. 
The report well-written and treats 
fundamental problem education. 
fully worth its list price which $2.00. 
has pages and comes from the Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California. 

Developing Leaders Education the 
report eleven-day work-conference 
professors school administration held last 
August Endicott, New York. study 
was made the tasks which school ad- 
ministrators face community leaders. The 
report not copyrighted and sections may 
reprinted. was mailed from the office 
The School magazine for 

Human Breeding and Survival Guy 
Irving Burch and Elmer Pendell start- 
ling book. the Introduction Walter Pit- 
kin writes: men will fight dozen 
more world wars before they accept the 
brute facts about human breeding and sur- 
vival.” The authors use subtitle “Popu- 
lation Roads Peace War.” the book 
are discussed such matters moment 
population limitation, birth control, migra- 
tions, sterilization and marriage 
The book first appeared this country last 
June. the Penguin Books series and 
sells newsstands cents copy. Mr. 
Burch has been Director the Population 
Reference Bureau, and Dr. Pendell 
member the faculty Baldwin-Wallace 
College. The volume has 134 pages. 

Forging New China early 1948 
pamphlet published the Foreign Policy 
Association its Headline Series, has 
pages and sells for cents. written 
Lawrence Rosinger, Far Eastern ex- 
pert the research staff the Association. 


The forces work the new China are 
described. 
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Children and Music 32-page pam- 
phlet published the Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington D.C. Four authorities the 
field music have contributed. The price 

Most Dangerous Myth, The 
Fallacy Race, Ashley Montagu 
the Columbia University Press $3.75. 
The thesis the book adequately ex- 
pressed quotation the jacket, “The 
modern conception ‘race’ has basis 
scientific fact, nor any other kind 
demonstrable fact. pure myth, and 
the tragic myth our tragic era.” The 
book has appendix which quotes full 
the Springfield Community School plan 
Education for Democracy and Co-opera- 
tion; summarizes the laws against mixed 
marriages various states; and presents 
elaborate bibliography. There much 
factual material which indicates the author’s 
predelection. One comes from reading it, 
like comes from many other books 
human affairs, with the notion that there 
need for much more evidence than now 
available this momentous question. 

line with the strong trend toward the 
use newer techniques instruction the 
National Council for the Social Studies has 
issued its Eighteenth Yearbook, 
Visual Materials and Methods the Soctal 
William Hartley, editor. Pub- 
lished December, 1947, genuine 
source current materials. Paperbound 
sells for $2.00, clothbound for $2.50. 
more than 200 pages there are practical 
suggestions for the use realia, field 
studies, excursions, museums, textbook il- 
lustrations, pictures, films, 
filmstrips, maps, charts, radio and record- 
ings. This particularly practical manual. 
The suggestions, followed, should increase 
the effectiveness teaching for any teacher 
the social studies. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 260) 


article describes the values which may 
derived from this subject study. After 
long period which this subject has been 
considered non-functional many in- 
stitutions for the education teachers, Mr. 
Perdew sees Renaissance interest 
the study educational backgrounds. 
Assistant Professor Education Whit- 
tier College California. 

The Colleges Aren’t Doing 
the the complaint one who writes 
under the by-line, Ex-College Profes- 
sor. The author writes from his experience 
teacher state university. Though 
the quality teaching will vary from in- 
stitution institution the author performs 
service pointing out some the in- 
adequacies. 

Charles Arrowood, Professor and 
Chairman the Department History 
and Philosophy Education, The Uni- 
versity Texas, discusses the situation 
-which philosophers find themselves his 
paper, The Problem Faced Teachers 
the Philosophy Education. Dr. Arrowood 
the author several books his field 
teaching, and has contributed frequently 
educational and historical journals. 

Mobile Children Need Help reveals 
important lack our provisions for educa- 
tion. William Wattenberg, Associate 
Professor Education and Educational 
Psychology Wayne University, presents 
interesting and important study 
field. 

Stuart Noble, the Department 
Education, Tulane University, writes ap- 
preciatively teacher his youth. The 
title Old Mr. Borden: Unforgettable 
Teacher. 

Battle the Books—Educators’ Version 
written Bertrand Evans, Assistant 
Professor English and Education, the 
University California, Berkeley. 


President the College English Asso- 
ciation the San Francisco Bay Area. 
assisted the preparation the article, 
The Training Teachers English 
(with Alfred Grommon) which appeared 
the November Forum. 
has written number studies lit- 
erature. 

the raises some interesting 
questions about higher education for all 
applicants for admission and advisers. Mrs. 
Velma Arthur Adams business secretary 
for the Boulder, Colorado, Public Schools, 
Mrs. Adams has done graduate work 
Boston University and Columbia University, 
and, during World War II, was Field 
Service with the American Red Cross. 

Poetry for this issue comes from variety 
sources. Mrs, Phyllis Taunton Wood, 
London, England, presents Three Jour- 
She poet and painter. During 
the war she drove ambulance Lon- 
don. She has published several 
Jacob Solovay, teacher English 
the Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, wrote Classroom Test. Gladys 
Vondy Robertson, who has been frequent 
contributor THE Forum member 
Beta Chi chapter Kappa Delta Pi. Now 
housewife, she has been teacher and 
past president literary groups Colo- 
rado. Her poem Expendable. Hal 
Kesler, student Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, the author 
the sonnet Sign the Times. 
student. Gerhard Friedrich, who wrote 
Road Sign the Carolinas located 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Critical analyses books conclude the 
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From the General Office 


Report the Convocation 


HERE will complete report the 

Atlantic City Convocation our May 
issue, along with summary the actions 
taken that body. Because copy must 
the hands the printer before the Con- 
vocation meets, necessary hold over 
these items news until the last issue 
the academic year, which hope have 
appear promptly May When you re- 
ceive this issue the Convocation will have 
been held and the delegates will have re- 
turned their homes, Doubtless all chap- 
ters will wish have reports from the Six- 
teenth Convocation, the largest and 
many ways one the most significant. 


Memberships Chapters 


Often have letters from those who 
have paid their dues, asking why the maga- 
zine not received promptly after the mem- 
ber has paid his local treasurer. There are 
several reasons for delays. some cases 
the chapter treasurer neglects remit the 
General Office. Sometimes finds names 
only, without mailing addresses, which 
cases must return the list the chapter 
for the needed data; occasionally there 
slow delivery the wrappers the printer. 
During the last Christmas season the post 
office failed make deliveries even though 


the magazines had been promptly delivered 
them. The By-Laws require that lists 
sent November covering all members 
active the chapter. When lists are sent 
late, many are caught the rush Christ- 
mas mail, and are delayed. January 
received one list which should have come 
November. Sometimes there are extenu- 
ating circumstances chapter. any 
event, chapter officers should take care 
send reports the office promptly. this 
way can give you better service. case 
your chapter officers are fault, will help 
this explained the chapter members 
that they will not need write letters 
the General Office inquiring about the 
lay. any treasurer holding the names 
subscribers and members, should for- 
ward them without delay. Membership 
cards are not issued until have the names 
the members together with the remit- 
tance, 


Our Chapter Counselors 


the terms the By-Laws the 
Society, the chapter counselors who are 
responsible officially The Executive 
Council and the Society for the general 
welfare and activities the constituent 
chapters. they, too, who advise with 
chapter officers with regard their duties 
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the chapters. Over the years they have 
performed their functions conscientiously 
and well, even during the war years when 
their teaching and administrative schedules 
were heavy and when many were leaving 
the teaching profession and relatively few 
entering it. 

Recently the editor 
asked each present counselor indicate 
the number years has served 
chapter counselor either the chapter with 
which now affiliated another 
chapter earlier. The replies, summarized 
below, are most interesting. 


Years Number 


Service Counselors 
135 


Although some counselors did not reply, 
far the greater number did. those 
reporting, the longest terms service 
Illinois State Normal University. May, 
1948, will have completed twenty-six 
years Second length serv- 
ice Dr. McCracken, Executive 
President Kappa Delta Pi, who was 
counselor Theta chapter, Colorado Col- 
lege Education, Greeley, Colorado, from 
March 13, 1920, September 1922, 
and Omega chapter, Ohio University, 
from August 1923, May, 1945, 
nearly quarter century all. 

Others who will have held office for 
twenty years more (May, 1948) are 
Pauline Humphreys, Rho chapter, 
Central Missouri State Col- 
lege; Kruse, Alpha Eta chapter, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College; 
Lewton Newton (part the time 


co-sponsor) Alpha Iota, North Texas 
State Teachers College; William McKin- 
ley Robinson, Beta Iota, Western Michi- 
gan College Education; and 
Williams, Alpha Psi, Heidelberg Col- 


lege. 


Reprintings from The Educational Forum 


Each issue considerable number our 
contributors purchase reprints their arti- 
cles quantity upon publication the 
articles. have many requests allow 
quotations for articles and books pub- 
lished elsewhere. Often publishers wish 
reproduce some our materials 
Sometimes sections are reprinted repub- 
lished quantities running into thousands, 

Permissions are granted, rule with- 
out cost, provided that footnote states 
that the reproduction permission and 
that line credit given THE Epuca- 
TIONAL and Kappa Delta Pi. Such 
permission required all materials 
THE are copyright. 

Within month the present writing 
permissions have been granted number. 
Alpha Epsilon Fraternity Foundation has 
ordered 3,000 copies article the 
recent January issue which dis- 
tributed the National Conference 
Christians and Jews. recent request has 
come from the National Better Business 
Bureau, New York City, reprint 
article from the November issue. 
letter few days ago there came order 
for copies the May, 1947, issue from the 
office the Commissioner Education 
for Alaska. 

these ways the publications Kappa 
Delta receive wider distribution and 
make possible wider influence our na- 
tional, social and educational thinking. 


Two Hundred Gift Subscriptions 
Means International Understanding 

During the last year action was taken 
The Executive Council, 


mendation the Editorial Board THE 
EpucATIONAL providing for the 
sending 100 gift subscriptions the 


magazine prominent educators 
foreign lands gesture understanding. 
The list potential names for the sub- 
scription list which was secured from those 
well acquainted with foreign affairs grew 
such extent that the Executive Coun- 
cil, its fall meeting, extended the sub- 
scription list 200. 

The lists are now complete 
scriptions are entered for countries, dis- 
tributed follows: North America, 11; 
South America, 11; Europe, 20; Asia, 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
Copies easily accessible countries such 
Canada, England, Holland, France, 
Brazil, Mexico, China and Argentina, and 
more distant lands such Egypt, Guate- 
mala, Iraq, Syria and South Africa. Also 
included the list countries are coun- 
tries with which have been war: 
namely, Japan, and Germany. Russia, Po- 
land, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and Finland are also represented. 

The Educational Forum devotes con- 
siderable space education abroad, and 
international hoped that these 
will value those who receive gift 
subscriptions. have been selected be- 
cause their interest education rather 
than merely because they happen occupy 
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official positions governmental agencies 

Already there have been many com- 
munications from recipients. The editor 
The International Education Review 
writes that The Review will publish briefs 
the most important articles. The Vice 
Chancellor the University Oxford 
writes appreciation the gift. The Prin- 
cipal important university Scotland 
expects make the magazine available 
the Senior Faculty Room the Univer- 
sity. 

Among many, letters have come from 
persons Natal University, South Africa; 
the Teachers Institute Education, Cairo, 
Egypt; the University Cambridge; 
UNESCO Paris; Warsaw, Poland; the 
Pedagogical Seminary the University 
Wein; the New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research; the London Institute 
Education; the University Lima, Lima, 
Peru; the Institute Educational Re- 
search, Oslo, Norway; the Australian 
Council for Educational Research; the In- 
spector General Public Instruction 
France for the Colonies; the Training 
School for Teachers Erode, India; the 
China Education Society, Nanking; the 
Training College, Dundee, Scotland; the 
University Manchester; the Brazilian 
Institute Statistics; and the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute Psychiatry, Germany. 


College began develop 


graduate program for the fifth year elementary education. ac- 
tion the State Board Regents, the state teachers colleges are en- 
couraged graduate work this field. 
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Some Early Kappa Delta History 


Irma 
Member Alpha Chapter 


1911, Hotel Beardsley Cham- 
paign, Illinois, Alpha Chapter Kappa 
that event are vivid since had place 
the speaker’s program with the very sig- 
nificant title for address, “Women’s 
Place the Educational World.” 

this installation the honorary mem- 
bership list included among others the 
names William Chandler Bagley and 
Frances Blair, who was the main 
speaker. that time Mr. Blair was State 
Illinois. Seventeen alumni the Education 
Club, established Illinois the spring 
1909 and incorporated 1910 and 
twenty-six active members, were present 
this installation banquet. 

The original group which met discuss 
the formation Education Club 
Was composed men only. However, the 
group realized that large part the edu- 
cational work the United States was 
the hands women, enlarged itself 
inviting few women join. 

The foundations laid this educational 
club, the forerunner Kappa Delta Pi, 
have held the structure has grown 
and developed remarkably well, and few 
any fundamental changes have been 
made. Its membership was from among 
juniors, seniors, and graduate students with 
high scholastic attainment and with deep 
and abiding interest education. Research 
work along educational lines was 
encouraged. was never primarily so- 
cial organization but rather honor so- 
ciety. The social aspects were and have 
always been delightful and stimulating 
by-product group persons with 


common background and mutual inter- 
est coming together asso- 
ciation. Dr. Bagley was strong influence 
keeping the group its original ideal— 
consecration social service through edu- 
cation. 

national officers who were planning 
write the history Kappa Delta Pi, One 
day when Mr. Truman Kelley, one the 
charter members also, was the campus 
Ohio University, decided share 
the work getting touch with the 
members the organization 1910-1911, 
with the men, with the women. There 
was very little written record available 
often the case with new organizations. 
The organizers become busy with the 
details organization that record rarely 
kept satisfactory manner for future ref- 
erence. Memory must relied and all 
too frequently nil inaccurate. have 
before write, some the answers 
letter request for early recollec- 
tions. The same thought expressed 
every one “So sorry, just can’t recall very 
many incidents those early Sev- 
eral the letters mention the type pro- 
gram used have the south-east 
corner room, lower floor, the old 
Y.M.C.A. Building. For the most part 
there was speaker from our own faculty, 
Dr. Bagley, Dr. Norton, Anderson, 
all professors the newly established de- 
partment education Illinois. Dr. Bag- 
ley, course, was chairman the depart- 
ment. One comment has very modern 
flavor—This letter from the secre- 
tary the club. have letter from 
President Lord Charleston, dated 
ary 1912, which says that pre- 


fers speak 7:30 rather than 
order that may catch train 
home.” Evidently there was rush the air 
those days. Another recollection this 
same secretary that Superintendent Wil- 
son Decatur spoke some the ele- 
ments successful teaching (1) choose 
the thing for which you are most suited, 
(2) get high ideal, (3) form habits that 
are essential your work relegating 
much habit possible, (4) stay young, 
(5) stick and have perseverance.” 
This advice seems sound now was 
when given thirty-eight years ago. 


But suggested earlier this article, 
the details must have been carefully taken 
care of. The growth the society has 
been steady and exceedingly healthy. The 
credit for much this must given 
the devoted service the national officers. 
Standing out bold relief the twenty- 
four years service our National Presi- 
dent, Dr. McCracken. His service 
has been one based intelligent faith and 
devotion the honored and honorable pro- 
fession teaching. Today Kappa Delta 
ranks among the foremost scholastic honor 
societies the United States. 


cannot rest from travel; will drink 


Life the lees... 


For always roaming with hungry heart 


friends, 


not too late seek world. 

Push off, and sitting well order smite 
The sounding for purpose holds 

sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

all the western stars, until die. 
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Alpha Sigma chapter, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California, heard Dr. 
Francis Drag the San Diego County 
Schools “Rural Education.” The chap- 
ter planning honor the outstanding 
education student the year with 
award outstanding books, including 
Kappa Delta prize winners. The out- 
standing student Education 
Sophomore class will receive Kappa Delta 
scholarship. 

Lambda chapter, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, began its 
year with wiener roast Fair Park. 
Initiates were selected and group pic- 
ture, was made for the Redskin. 

October 23, Epsilon Omega chap- 
ter, Oswego State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York, held its annual pro- 
gram honor Dr. Edward Austin Shel- 
don, founder the institution and noted 
educator. The address was given Miss 
Elizabeth Michalski, president the local 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi, who recalled the 
great contribution Dr. Sheldon Ameri- 
can education through the institution Os- 
wego. 

Gamma Kappa chapter, the University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, heard stimu- 
lating address Dean McLeod, 
the University’s Graduate School “The 
Poise That Refreshes.” November 
there was open meeting UNESCO. 
The speaker was Dr. Carol Mason the 
University Faculty, who attended 
meetings UNESCO San Francisco. 

Houston Alumni chapter, Houston, 
Texas, reports December meeting the 
home Mrs. Eugenia Allen which the 
sound films education, American 
Teacher” and “Learning How Under- 
stand The 
former March Time film, the latter, 
supplement the textbook, “Student 


will shown. 


The Chapters Report 


Teaching,” Raleigh Schorling. Other 
meetings for the year will include the an- 
nual birthday party February, business 
and program meeting March, pro- 
gram meeting April, and picnic out- 
of-doors May. The chapter issues 
mimeographed news letter. 

formal initiation dinner was held Oc- 
tober Delta Upsilon chapter Jersey 
City State Teachers College, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Forrest Irwin addressed the 
chapter the subject, “Enriching One’s 
Personal Culture.” defined culture 
the inward perfection life. “Culture 
what the past has given the present for 
do. approach culture read 
“Culture obedience the ethical nature 
thing.” 

Alpha Eta chapter, Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
initiated four candidates July 19. Ex- 
ecutive President McCracken, and 
Second Executive Vice President Frank 
Wright, the Executive Council were 
present and addressed the Visit- 
ing educators the district teachers’ meet- 
ing were entertained tea members 
Alpha Eta chapter. Members presented 
assembly program November 12, 
with the general theme Education. 

Gamma Kappa chapter, University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma reports two profit- 
able meetings. 

Blossman, Lois Steiner, Paul- 
ine Mason and Dr. James Kirkpatrick 
were initiated into the chapter membership 
Friday evening, November 21, 1947. 
This marked the completion part one 
the evening’s program and occurred 
the Varsity room the new bookstore. 

The group then adjourned Tyrrell 
Hall Auditorium for part two the eve- 
ning’s program where faculty members 
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and interested whom cordial 


invitation had been extended had gathered 
hear address given Dr. Carol 
Mason, associate professor geography 
the University She used her 
“The Purposes Worth 
UNESCO.” 

Dr. Mason was delegate the Re- 
gional Conference UNESCO Den- 
ver, Colorado last May representing both 
the University and the National Association 
Geographers. 


and 


This topic was vital interest this 
time because Oklahoma was soon hold 
UNESCO. 
Laurene Campbell and Betty Roberts repre- 
sented Kappa Delta this meeting 
which was held December and 
the University Oklahoma Norman, 
Oklahoma. The state Kansas also held 
their state meeting the same dates 
Oklahoma and these were the first state 
meetings held. 


state convention 


the next meeting, the chapter voted 
chapter the campus one its projects 
for this year. The chapter looking for- 
ward organizing this group and through 
providing closer association among all 
the education students the campus. 

Epsilon Chi chapter, State Col- 
lege, Cortland, New York, gave unique 
assembly Its theme was the gay 
nineties. characters were taken from 
cluded “athletic champion,” “socialite 
dance,” “the all around guy,” and 
last scene was graduation time. 
good all around school citizens, 
not merely 

Gamma Phi chapter, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
held its annual Program Tea the eve- 
ning November 

President Joseph Gibson North- 
western State College was the speaker for 
this occasion. President Gibson new- 


comer the campus. Members Gamma 
Phi chapter feel fortunate that 
active member Kappa Delta with 
rich background experience, having been 
initiated into Kappa chapter Columbia 
University and having served Counselor 
Epsilon Beta chapter the Tulane Uni- 
versity Louisiana, President Gibson ad- 
dressed the members and their guests the 
subject, “Education Louisiana.” 

his talk, President Gibson empha- 
sized recent developments Louisiana edu- 
cation which included the increased pay for 
teachers, the enforcement the compul- 
sory education law, the role visiting 
teachers, work the State Board Edu- 
teachers, and the present need for well- 
qualified teachers. After his presentation, 
answered questions that were asked stu- 
dent members. 

Dr. William Jesse, Director Li- 
braries the University Tennessee, was 
honored guest Gamma Phi chapter. 
Dr. Jesse spoke briefly those assembled 
and left the message that books serve 
windows open, widen, and deepen view- 
points and thoughts for individuals. 

During the past few months, the mem- 
bers Delta Zeta chapter Kappa Delta 
Pi, Northern Michigan College Educa- 
tion, Marquette, Michigan, have enjoyed 
series panel discussions. Some the 
topics discussed were: What the Average 
‘Teacher Load Michigan Schools Today 
The Teaching Conservation Our 
Schools; Unions, What Should 
About Them; Evaluation and 
Discussion Our Off-Campus Teaching 

The last mentioned topic was par- 
ticular interest the group. The panel was 
composed senior members Delta Zeta 
chapter who had been active off-campus 
teaching the various schools. entire 
body student teachers were urged at- 
tend, and the public was also 
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This group has been augmented the 
arrival several faculty members, new 
Northern, who are transfers from other 
chapters. Some these are: Mrs. 
Bingham; Clarence graduate 
Northern and member Kappa Delta Pi; 
Aurele Durocher who also graduate 
Northern and member this chapter; Dr. 
Henry Heimonen, another graduate and 
member this chapter; Kauko Wahtera 
Northern’s chapter; and William Sar- 
gent, graduate Northern and also alum- 
nus this chapter. Delta Zeta chapter has 
also initiated eleven new members from 
the student body. 

open meeting December 11, 
1947, Beta Rho chapter, State 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, brought 
the college campus, Mr. Art Abrams, 
nationally known artist from Elmira, New 
York. Mr. Abrams’ topic was “Art Ap- 
preciation.” 

Mr. Abrams began his interesting speech 
with the statements that the field art 
controversial and limitless and that some 
subjects pertaining art are practically 
“atomic bombs” once these subjects are 
touched upon. 

lay foundation appreciation for 
us, gave brief history art from 
primitive art modern art. said that 
basically have only much sometimes 
even less appreciation art than did the 
first artists. 

Mr. Abrams presented many worthwhile 
thoughts, one which was the statement 
that there great fallacy our edu- 
cational system regards art. Art in- 
structors expect student who gets only 
thirty forty hours art instruction 
college out and impart knowledge 
about which pro- 
fessional artist realizes knows very little, 
even after twenty years study and ex- 
perience. Mr. Abrams believes also that stu- 
dents should allowed develop their 
own creative ideas—whether draw- 


ings dogs, cats, hats—rather than 
follow definite teacher instructions. 

Another challenging statement that Mr. 
Abrams made was that people general 
not know what they like art. 
like certain picture for its sentimental 
value because someone else likes it. Again, 
some people must read story into every 
painting—not realizing that the artist’s 
intention deal with things felt rather 
than things seen. because pic- 
ture, not art,” said Mr. Abrams. 

summary, Mr. Abrams 
ious masterpieces which 
copies. 

The Beta chapter, New York Uni- 
versity, held its 45th initiation dinner 
December the Lafayette Hotel. Dr. 
Thomas Clark Pollack, Dean Washing- 
ton Square College, was the guest speaker. 
Dean Pollack was recently 
dent the National Council Teachers 
English. Dean Pollock spoke “Love 
Wisdom.” urged his audience 
Love wisdom and pursue it; never let 
books for their own 
thoughts; further stated that “Knowl- 
edge not wisdom, merely aware- 
ness facts. Action not wisdom, 
man choosing his actions that the chang- 
ing world may more wishes to- 
morrow. The need for wisdom constant, 
cope with things they exist and ever 
strive act for what they may 

Twenty-nine initiates were received 
the chapter and Dean Pollock was made 
honorary member. 

The Beta players presented 
original radio skit, sees the Stars,” 
which was joyously received the au- 

Martha Lee, head the social com- 
mittee, did grand job decorations, with 
Christmas trees, Santa with packs pres- 
ents for all members and friends. 

Dr. Christofferson, counselor 


chapter, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, has been granted two years leave 


absence from his duties the university 
assist the educational program Ger- 
many. will assist developing effec- 
tive program for the secondary schools 
the occupied territory. serve coun- 
selor his absence the chapter has selected 
Miss Annabel Cathcart. Miss Margaret 
Phillips will act assistant counselor. 

Epsilon chapter, State 
College, Geneseo, New York, arranged 
program December which they dis- 
cussed moving pictures, their advantages 
and disadvantages, and suggestions for im- 
provement. the January meeting Miss 
Mary Anne Arnold spoke the develop- 
ment art. 

The following juniors were selected for 
membership the New Paltz, New York, 
Zeta Zeta chapter the October meeting: 
Briefs, Jean Brown, Edward 
Crosby, Marion Griffing, Dolores Legg, 
Frances Merlo, Shirley Paul, Doris Rave, 
Sidney Schaffer, Charles Schupp, and 
Dorothy Shalvoy. Joan Armstrong, Fannie 
DeCicco, and Shirley Tucker were selected 
for membership from the senior class. 

Initiation these new members took 
place the meeting held November 14, 
1947. that meeting William Bowers 
was elected delegate attend the convo- 
cation Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 1948, with Sidney Schaffer 
his alternate. Miss Ruth Havens, 
counselor the chapter, and several stu- 
dent members plan attend also. 

Plans were made the January meet- 
ing for the annual banquet held early the 
spring. important item discussed was the 
assembly handled the Chapter 
early March bring Kappa Delta 
more acutely the attention the student 

The Alpha chapter, University 
Akron, Akron, Ohio, held combined din- 
ner meeting Alumni and students 


December 12. There were around forty 
present. President Hezzelton Simmons 
the University Akron was honored 

were entertained man with 
charming English accent, Mr. Tay- 
lor, headmaster Queen Elizabeth gram- 
mar school, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land. exchange teacher Barber- 
ton Highland Junior School. “The sin 
American schools that they fail meet 
individual needs,” according 
lor. The schools America plan their pro- 
gram not for top, slow, average stu- 
dent, but rather little below average. 
English high school system has three dif- 
ferent schools fulfill the individual needs. 
Seventy percent the students who are 
average below are sent secondary 
modern school. About fifteen percent the 
students who are inclined toward skilled 
trades are sent the technical schools. The 
remainder are higher intelligence and 
the grammar schools. This program 
still rather new, but meets the indi- 
vidual needs far better than the American 
schools do. 

Recently Beta Psi chapter, Eastern 
nois State College, Charleston, Illinois, held 
reception for all college honor students, 
which Dr. Paul Sloan spoke. Dr. Sloan, 
formerly member Beta Psi chapter, 
now member the staff the Educa- 
tion department the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York. Beta Psi has also 
initiated eighteen new members. 

The first business meeting the Hous- 
ton Alumni chapter was held December. 
November 16, Dr. Arvin Donner and 
Miss Mabel Cassell were made members 
the first initiation ceremonies held the 
chapter, and far the national office has 
record, the first initiated alumni 
chapter from persons not formerly mem- 
bers Kappa Delta Pi. This accord 
with the new provisions the By-Laws. 
February the annual birthday meeting 
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the chapter was held; for March 
business and program meeting planned; 
for April another business meeting, and 
May picnic. Officers 
the chapter are: Miss Grace Perkins, 
counselor, Mr. Harold Wigren, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Eugenia Allen, vice president; 
Miss Cleo Yarberry, secretary; Dr. Edwin 
Martin, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Chamberlain, historian-reporter. 

One the outstanding meetings the 
year was the address given Dr. Lloyd 
Ramseyer, president Bluffton College 
before the Delta Phi chapter Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, November 13. Dr. Ramseyer led 
committee investigate conditions 
Europe for his Menonite church. re- 
lated some his observations the ter- 
rible conditions under which Europeans 
must live; and stressed that food the pri- 
mary need Europe. 

firmly believes that teachers have 
large responsibility building our new 
world. outlined many ways which 
teacher could help. Some these are 
build sane patriotism; teach the truth about 
war, teach that man not naturally 
fighter; teach the peaceful settlement dis- 
pute; teach that change necessary; de- 
velop thinking individuals; teach responsi- 
bility all for all the interdependence 
nations;*and build for peace. 

chapter, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan, has elected the 
following officers: Donald Hossler, presi- 
dent; Mary DeChantel, vice president; 
Joyce Benedict, secretary; Robert Bailey, 
During the first semester the chap- 


Martha 


the things don’t know 


ter devoted profits from sales the foot- 
ball games the chapter’s annual scholar- 
ship, which given outstanding and 
deserving student. ‘There was business 
meeting, open house the annual home- 
coming week, and Christmas party the 
home the counselor, Dr. Carl Erikson. 
the December meeting Beta ‘Tau 
chapter State Teachers College, Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Mr. Armin Scheurle, Crosse 
State College representative the 
National Student Association discussed the 
organization and advantages N.S.A. 
has also adopted the World Student 
Service Fund project. fund 
used for student aid Europe. connec- 
tion with school-wide campaign 
half W.S.S.F., Beta chapter voted 
sponsor the movie “Seeds Destiny” 
shown the student body Crosse 
State College. ‘The movie vividly 
portrays the need for W.S.S.F. Europe 
and hope will stimulate interest the 
campaign. 
Athniel 
Stuebbe will leave for teaching position, 


Since the present president, 
the present vice-president, Miss Cora For- 
bush, will fill the unexpired term. William 
Kiel was elected succeed Miss Forbush 

Dr. Paul Sloan, who was initiated into 
Beta Psi chapter when was member 
the staff, gave excellent address honor 
students who were entertained open 
meeting Kappa Delta November 11, 
and another stimulating address our col- 
lege assembly the following day part 
our celebration American Education 
Week. Dr. Sloan now the State 
Teachers College Buffalo, N.Y. 


that makes such fools us, but 


whole lot things that know that ain’t 


Chapter Programs 


CHAPTER 


Michigan State Normal College, 
Michigan 


January 29—Business 

February 19—Mock interview state 
superintendent and for the senior class. 

March new members. 

April 24—Annual Banquet and installa- 
tion the new 

May 13—Election new officers. 

May 16—Honors ‘Tea for outstanding 
members the freshman and sophomore 
classes. Installation new officers. 

June 12—Annual alumni breakfast. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 


January 15, 1947—Dr. Hill dis- 
cussed his “Pilgrimages Places Edu- 
cational Interest.” 

February, 1947—Plans were made for 
informal banquet held the Grace 
Methodist Church. The banquet the an- 
nual freshman ‘Testimonial dinner, and 
will honor the following outstanding fresh- 
men: Henry Becker, Richmond Heights; 
Albert Blattel, Ancell; Miles Eden- 
burn, Muskogee, Okla.; Stanley Gordon, 
White Lake, N.Y.; Max Allen Heeb, 
Robert Henry, Sikeston; 
Joseph Sikeston; Madelyn 
Krahn, Cape Girardeau; Vernon Kne- 
hans, Beaufort; Dale Margerum, Fergu- 
son; John Margerum, Ferguson; Marvin 
Solomon, St. Louis. 

The eight candidates for membership 
spoke before the group topics taken from 
the fraternity magazine, 
Their speeches were followed 
the pledge service, and the pledges are now 
eligible for initiation into the fraternity. 


March 12, 1947—Plans completed for 
banquet. pledges were initiated into the 
fraternity. Dean Forest Rose was made 
honorary member the fraternity, af- 
ter which spoke briefly about his ex- 
periences student. 

April 1947—Business meeting. Pro- 
gram consisted discussion the Lau- 
reate chapter Kappa Delta Pi, Anthony 
Caruselle told the history and purpose 
the chapter, Miss Inehans told the wom- 
the chapter, and Dr. Krusé and 
Mr. Strunk told the Laureate members 
they have known. 

May 14, 1947—The new members pre- 
sented the program discussing topics from 
the 

June 11, 1947—Election officers. 

June 25, 1947—The program consisted 
continuation the discussion the 
members the Laureate Chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi, Miss Uhl reported William 
Phelps, Mrs. Mary Ludwig reported 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fischer, and 
Tony Caruselle gave account the 
life Walter Damrosch. 

July 1947—Pledges presented the 
program giving reports from the 
CATIONAL Forum. Mrs. Monroe Black, 
Lesterville, “Recent Changes Soviet 
Miss Loida Farrow, Cape 
Girardeau, “Shall Discard Grammar.” 
Miss Leatha Williams, Ellington, “Snap 
Courses Make Snappy Sailors.” 
Thelma Marlin, Naylor, “The Future 

July 30, candidates 
for membership. Assisting the initiation 
ceremony were the national president, Dr. 
McCracken the summer faculty 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 
the national vice president Kappa Delta 
Pi, Dr. Frank Wright, dean the 
school education, Washington Univer- 
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sity. Later they spoke banquet. 

September 23, 1947—Election 
cers. 

October 1947—Lloyd Watkins pre- 
sented argument for liberal education 
and Mrs. Mary Ludwig gave argu- 
ment for practical education, after which 
Miss Adelle Illers conducted free discus- 
sion the problems liberal and practical 
education. 

October 17, 1947—A tea Clio Hall 
welcome former members Kappa 
Delta attending the Teachers’ Conven- 
tion. 

November 12, 1947—Address Don- 
old Watt, Director the Experiment 
International Living. 

December 10, 1947—Pledges reported 
articles from the 


OMEGA CHAPTER 


State College, 
West Virginia 


for the Year: Horizons 
for Kappa Delta Pi.” 

October 1947—Impressions from 
Summer School. Miss Louise Leonard’s 
Apartment. Speakers: Anna Lee Mouser 
and Patricia Barr. 

November 13, 1947—New Develop- 
ments the Field Education. Room 
213 Science Hall. Speakers: Dr. Selma 
Herr, Miss Louise Leonard, Mr. John 
Taylor. 

December 11, 1947—Kappa Delta 
Looks Forward Higher Goals (Pledging 
Ceremony), Mary Alice Stewart’s Home, 
Hopewell Road. 

January 1948—New Horizons for 
Teachers West Virginia (Initiation 
Ceremony), School Cafeteria. Speaker: 
Carma Mawry, President State Educa- 
tion Association. 

February 12, New Outlook 
the Business Field. Speakers: Dr. Marjorie 


Hunsinger, Mr. Regis Larkin, and Mary 
Ellen Olivrio. 

March 11, 1948—Science Present 
Day Speakers: Miss Jean Rich- 
mond, Miss Eva Compton, Dr. 
Ward and Dr. George Hunt. 

April 1948—English and Foreign 
Language Present Day 
Chairman: Miss Ethel Ice. 

May 13, 1948—Dinner Fairmont 
Hotel. Speaker: arranged. All 
meetings except the dinner 7:30 P.M. 


CHAPTER 


New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 


The Year’s Theme—“The Role 
Education Century Revolu- 
tion.” 

September Leader The 
Place—Elementary Training School, Co- 
Hostess. 

October—Leader—Miss Wilma Peter- 
son. Birdie Adams. Co-Host- 
esses—Miss Birdie Adams, Miss Norma 
Maxwell. 

November—Leader—Dr. Kalpash- 
Place—Faculty Women’s Building. 
Hostess and Host—Miss Cowan, Mr. 
Martin. 

December Social Meeting Xmas 
party. Veteran’s Center. 
Time—Business Dinner 
Co-Hostesses—Mrs. Zola Betts, 
Mrs. Iola Jursch. 

Place—Faculty Women’s Building. Co- 
Bertha Bosley, Miss Ruby 

February—Leader—Dr. James. 
Place—Faculty Women’s Building. Co- 
Hostesses—Miss Mollie Cerny, Miss Ruth 
Ellison. 

March—Leader—New Members. Place 
—Faculty Women’s Building. Co-Host- 
Hunt, Betty Gwyn White. 
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April—Leader—Kenneth Gunning. 
Place—Miss Ashton’s home, Pinos Altos. 
Co-Hostesses—Miss Ashton, 
Rivera, 

May—Leaders—Banquet. 


Beatrice 


announced. 


BETA CHAPTER 


Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Wedneday, December P.M.— 
Duluth 
mer Under-secretary State, Dean Ache- 

Wednesday, January P.M. 
—Tweed 
Otto Steele, pastor Endion Methodist 
church, Duluth. 

Wednesday, January P.M.— 
Tweed 
Thomas Ige, instructor 
economics the University Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch. 

Sunday, February 
Tweed Hall—Tea inform the pledges— 
Betts Ann Roth, member lab. school 
faculty. 

Wednesday, February 11—6:00 
Duluth Athletic Club—INITIATION 
DINNER—Dr. Raymond Gibson, provost 
the University Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch, speaker; Margaret Rickey, hostess. 

Wednesday, March 3—7:30—Tweed 
Hall—Report Zeta Beta’s delegate the 
national convention Kappa Delta Pi; 
“The Three R’s and the Three 
Henry Ehlers, head the philosophy de- 
partment the University Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch. 

Wednesday, April 7—7:30 
Tweed Rob- 
ert Martin, instructor the laboratory 
school faculty. 

Sunday, May 
Hall—Tea inform the pledges—Dr. 
Thomas Chamberlin, head the geography 
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department the University Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch. 

Wednesday, May 12—6:30 
Aire House Sweden—Initiation Din- 
ner—Willard Hessen, 

Friday, June 
open guests. 

The officers the Zeta Beta chapter for 
1947-48 are follows: President, Phyllis 
Hansen; Vice President, Nelle Sayre; Sec- 
retary, Mary Granquist; Treasurer, Wil- 
lard Hessen; Counsellor, Margaret St. 
George; Program Chairman, Margaret 
Rickey; Membership Chairman, Valworth 
Plumb. 


NEMAHA ALUMNI CHAPTER 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Nemaha Alumni chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi, installed March Omaha, 
Nebraska, Dr. McCracken, held 
its second November 15. Fol- 
lowing luncheon Petersen’s Tea Room 
Benson, four new members were initi- 
ated into the Alumni Chapter. 

The initiates, former members insti- 
tutional chapters Kappa Delta Pi, were 
Ernest Barker, director elementary 
education the public schools Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, former member Rho 
Chapter Central Missouri State Teachers 
College; Jack Somny, assistant professor 
sociology and economics the Univer- 
sity Omaha, former member Alpha 
ming; Miss Miriam McGrew, instructor 
art the University Nebraska, originally 
initiated into Beta chapter Peru 
State Teachers College Peru, Nebraska 
and Miss Elsie Rice, elementary principal 
the public schools Lincoln, Nebraska, 
former member Theta chapter the 
Colorado State College Education 
Greeley. 

welcome was extended the new 
members Miss Josephine Shirely, presi- 
dent Nemaha Alumni. inspiring talk 
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“Making Education Vital” was given 
Ernest Barker. 

The six members Nemaha Alumni 
chapter from Council Bluffs, Iowa were 
charge arrangements for the occa- 
sion. 

Following the initiation and program 
business meeting was held. Miss Josephine 
Shirely was selected represent the chap- 


ter the Convocation Atlantic City. 

Reports were given individual mem- 
bers progress made teacher recruit- 
ment, the major project the alumni 
group for the year. 

Plans were formulated 
spring meeting and initiation Lincoln, 
Nebraska, with the Lincoln members 


charge arrangements. 


Let Resolve 


Cora 


live faith from day day, 
sow love—just this pray. 
smile, love, scatter cheer 
those whose life wrought with drear. 
radiate the warmth and glow 


friendliness, friend and foe. 


take stride lot life, 

Success and failure, trial and strife; 

know that from Maker’s light 

path shown; guide right. 

see God being supreme, 

work and toil—and reach that dream! 


pray for wisdom, strength and cheer, 


For love and friendship, ever dear. 
know that from the heart give, 
the only way truly live. 

These words live from the soul, 


Shall guide, worthy goal. 


NoTE: Miss Forbush member Beta Tau chapter, State Teachers College, Crosse, 


Wisconsin. 


Exchange Teacher Addresses 
Kappa Delta Breakfast 


Tuomas 


SEDGWICK explained that was 
not teacher the public schools 
England. are really the private 
schools since the approximate cost for 
student per year about $1,000. Mr. 
Sedgwick taught the 
which appears very much like our public 
school. 

The built Mr. 
Sedgwick’s impressions education Eng- 
land compared education the United 
States. reviewed the educational system 


address was around 


England from the Nursery School 
through the Grammar School. Comparisons 
and contrasts with the American educa- 
tional system were made the speech ad- 
vanced, 

The compulsory school age England 
five. Nursery schools are provided for 
children under five. Children between the 
age five and eleven attend the Primary 
School which comparable our Grade 
School. The only difference the Primary 
School and Grade School method, 
and this only slight difference. Schools 
the United States have adopted fairly 
standard methods; the English headmaster 
reserves the right run the school his 
own way. 

Education for the English child the 
age eleven begins differ fundamentally 
from that the American child. “There 
school after the Primary School 
take all children. Only the more gifted chil- 


Epiror’s Nore: This abstract ad- 
dress Mr. Sedgwick, British Exchange Teacher 
now teaching Charleston, West Virginia, before 
the Kappa Delta Breakfast held November 
1947, honor other West Virginia Chapters 
having representatives attending the convention 
the West Virginia State Education Association. 


SEDGWICK 


dren are given opportunity attend the 
English Grammar School.” Here the tempo 
“Students are taken solid ge- 
ometry The Grammar 
Schools are limited 120 students the 
entire school, with classes consisting 
fifteen boys and fifteen Gram- 
mar School the only channel the Uni- 
versity and the teaching profession.” 
the Grammar School.” English, French, 
mathematics, biology, history, and Bible 
study are required subjects. Every school 
has domestic science, manual gym 
and games. the third year, students may 
drop science and take another language. 
the age sixteen the student given 
standard examination which has been pre- 
pared the University. Upon successful 
completion this examination they are 
granted certificate. “In England you 
know the standard regardless the school.” 
The student may then take another two 
years the Grammar School. During these 
two years advanced study takes only 
two three subjects. then granted 
higher certificate. this higher cer- 
tificate can take the University three 
years instead four years.” 

The college England the school be- 
tween the Grammar School and University, 
part the University. “Education 
spend additional year the Univer- 
sity meet the qualifications for teacher. 
“You have either the qualifications teach 
anywhere England not all.” This 
essentially different from the state certifi- 
cation teachers the United 
majority teachers the Primary Schools 
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not attend the University. They out 
one year student teacher and then they 
College (Teacher Training) for two 
years. They then receive certificate. 
With this system free schools Eng- 
land only one boy girl ten attends 
Grammar School. Mr. Sedgwick says, 
“English schools much worse for the 
average student.” England now working 
modern school which will very simi- 
lar our high school and where the com- 
pulsory school age will raised sixteen. 
stated that all teachers are now paid 
the same amount because schools are na- 
‘The government has set minimum 


salary This tends restrict the num- 
ber graduates which are about per 
cent women and per cent men. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s outstanding comment 
was that noted that our schools our 
young people are more self possessed and 
more capable expressing 
American service men stationed England 
during the war intelligently and 
correctly.” “Our own soldiers and sailors 
are not capable doing this.” 

Historian—Pi Chapter, Kappa Delta 
Marshall College 


Huntington, West Virginia 


THE realization that the future lies not 
with ourselves but with our progeny; 
the realization that understanding and 
amity between nations, religions 
forged not the councils statesmen, 
but the classrooms, where the teacher in- 
fluences not only the intellectual progress 
the child, but his moral attitude well, 
have decided become elementary 
school teacher. 

Desiring place personal gain subor- 
dinate the general good; and the 
child foment and bring the surface 
those traits which make for the holding to- 
gether this our democracy, want 


strengthen and increase the faith the 
child, faith the ideals for which our 
forefathers strove; hope, hope better 
world through striving for the highest 
good; love, love for wisdom beyond mere 
intellect and for mankind beyond self, love 
for freedom without license. 

These are the reasons why want 
elementary school teacher, 
pleasure watching through the years the 
metamorphosis, intellectual, spiritual and 
physical, American. 

Letter the editor, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
January 25, 1948. 


Man’s conscience the instrument man’s 
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Scholarship Respectable? 


America scholarship held 
rather low repute? Why that too of- 
ten the attainment high scholarship 
looked upon handicap rather than 
aid success? Why that sneers 
and derision are often heaped upon those 
whose academic records entitle them 
membership some scholastic society 
such Phi Beta Kappa Kappa Delta 
Pi? certain quarters, even fashion- 
able cheapen the ideal scholastic 
success and regard scholarship 
something not quite respectable 
civilized society. careful scrutiny 
the facts shows that many places 
scholars are looked upon with suspicion. 
For instance, the Harvard Law 
School, which brings together some 
the most eminent scholars from liberal 
arts colleges, used said that the 
students make the professors law 
the colleges and universities, the stu- 
dents make the judges the state and 
Federal judiciary, and the students 
make the money. Yale, there was 
saying that went something like this: 
the mark “plugger”; the mark 
“gentleman”; and the mark 
“good fellow.” Though some 
this the good-natured banter care- 
less undergraduates, there serious 
implication the remarks not wholly 
Epitor’s Note: This article from paper 
read Beta Psi chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 


ton, the occasion its annual banquet, 


April 15, 1947, the head the English 


favorable scholars and scholarship. 
those who make repeat such state- 
ments believe Are the statements 
really true? 

Even adult life off the campus 
learning and scholarship are not always 
regarded worthy goals. If, for in- 
stance, 
Greatest Newspaper” wishes ridicule 
showing peanut-headed, wizened-faced 
college professor garbed cap and 
gown. That supposed damn the in- 
dividual and any ideas which has had 
the audacity put forward. When the 
paper wishes discredit person, 
applies him the epithet “brain- 
echoes the term. The one heinous sin 
seems that public servant can commit 
pert. How can such attitudes toward 
scholars and scholarship explained? 

Sometimes, doubt, contempt for 
scholarship springs from Jittle minds 
that are consciously unconsciously 
filled with envy. Their own academic 
achievements are too slight make 
them eligible for Phi Beta Kappa 
Kappa Delta Pi; they seek compensa- 
tion for their shortcomings and failure 
denying the value intellectual ex- 
cellence. doing they inflate their 
egos pretending spurn what they 
cannot earn. Needless say, this 
unlovely and unworthy motive. 

Others, again, hold scholarship low 
esteem because the abstract ideal schol- 
arship seems very remote from the Amer- 
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ican conception success. When such 
folks talk success, they mean one 
both two things—position and income. 
completely benighted totally 
blind are they, that they can see merit 
any attainments that cannot meas- 
ured terms rank money. Intel- 
lectual and spiritual excellence such 
Plato and Socrates set the goal for 
their students has significance for 
them because apparently has rela- 
tion money-making. More than hun- 
dred years ago during the period 
rapid economic expansion which accom- 
panied Jacksonian democracy, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson complained that 
“Things are the saddle.” The worship- 
pers that Bitch-goddess, Success, have 
little trafic with scholars with schol- 
arship. 

Still others despise the scholar and 
his scholarship because they labor under 
the mistaken notion that all scholars are 
snobs who live ivory towers com- 
plete intellectual isolation, and who sel- 
dom, ever, descend the plane 
common men and women. Scholars, 
they seem think, withdraw into aca- 
demic cloisters, close the gates, pull the 
very holes after them, and play with 
useless baubles and silly and inane ideas. 
That the picture presented the 
satirical Jonathan Swift “Laputa,” one 
the parts Gulliver’s Travels seldom 
read. Scholars, they think, are celibate 
individuals living “other-world” 
atmosphere wrapped the musty, 
dusty affairs learning that they never 
mingle with common crowds, seldom en- 
joy the things life, never see beauty 
nature society, and never notice and 
never, never whistle pretty girl. 
Don’t you believe it. Scholars often have 


great zest for life. 

The story told that Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes the United States 
Supreme Court the age ninety was 
once walking down the street Wash- 
ington, D.C., arm arm with Justice 
Brandeis, then past eighty, when very 
pretty young woman swished past them. 
Holmes stopped his discussion the 
profundities the common law, sighed 
audibly, looked Justice Brandeis, 
nudged his arm and said: “Justice, don’t 
you wish you were seventy once again?” 

Moreover, there popular super- 
stition that scholars are smug, priggish, 
self-satisfied individuals who love 
parade their achievements wearing 
Phi Beta Kappa key Kappa Delta 
pin. salesman, runs recent 
jest, has ever yet been forceful enough 
sell member Phi Beta Kappa 
double-breasted suit. doubt the truth 
these charges smugness, snobbery, 
priggishness, and exhibitionism. they 
true, certainly regrettable, for 
all people the face this earth 
scholars should the most simple, the 
most sincere, and the most humble; and 
the main they are. Unfortunately, 
however, there are few striking excep- 
tions. 

cannot truthfully asserted that 
Americans despise all excellence. Let 
individual play well his role 
stage play, and may become matinee 
idol. Let Hollywood star achieve dis- 
tinction her art, and she will given 
award and have her picture shown 
fashionable magazines smoking 
Chesterfields, Lucky 
Strikes. Let college man member 
athletic team, especially winning 
one, and will showered with hon- 
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ors. His name will the sports pages 
the newspapers. Like Mary’s little 
lamb, the band will escort him and 
from the athletic field and hit lively 
tune for him makes touchdown, 
swats home-run, tosses basket. The 
crowd will shout its applause. And the 
end the season the athletic depart- 
ment, considerable expense, will pre- 
sent him with sweater decorated with 
block letter from six ten inches high 
proclaim him the seeing public 
hero the gridiron, the diamond, 
the basketball court. Beside his letter, 
Kappa Delta pin modest and 
mousey, indeed. Last Sunday the base- 
ball world went all out honor “the 
King Swats,” Babe Ruth. But the 
world rather stingy its praise for the 
scholar. ever thus. 


Perhaps the time has come briefly 
consider the nature the scholar and 
scholarship. his famous address 
The American Scholar, delivered the 
Harvard chapter the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society 1836, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
defined the scholar “man thinking.” 
The scholar, asserted, influenced 
nature, the past coming through 
books, and action. Scholarship does 
not consist merely 
masses undigested facts, even though 
facts are the raw materials thinking, 
but using facts thought and action. 
Emerson himself despised rote learners, 
apes, and parrots. The chief duties 
the scholar, according Emerson, are 
self-trust and action. Close and accurate 
observation, straight thinking about the 
facts discovered seeing their relations 
each other and other sets facts, 


independence spirit—these are the 
marks scholarship. 

sure, both faculty and students 
must learn gather and classify facts 
into knowledge. was less person 
than Mark Twain who wrote this amaz- 
ing advice young Rudyard Kipling: 
“Get your facts first, and then you can 
distort much you please.” 
Probably one reason why high grades are 
sometimes despised that they represent, 
not assimilation facts the use 
them thinking, but rather the mere 
memorization details. Such intellec- 
tual habits are sometimes found, but they 
are not the marks the genuine scholar. 
Thinking requires activity the pres- 
ence knowledge and problems. 

The value scholarship seems quite 
obvious. Shakespeare recognized his 
play Hamlet, when the presence 
the ghost Hamlet’s father, Marcellus 
turned the learned Horatio and ex- 
claimed, “Thou art scholar; speak 
it, Horatio.” For long, long time 
scholars have been addressing the ghosts 
their day—magic, superstition, prej- 
udice, and ignorance. the scholar’s 
voice these skulking ghosts have re- 
treated, and the light truth has come 
“cleanse the stuffed bosom the 
perilous Out the work 
scholars mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, and other fields have come the tele- 
graph, telephone, airplane, radar, jet- 
propelled missiles, and atomic fission. 
greater compliment was ever paid 
the scholar than that paid our own 
government when one one called 
from classrooms and laboratories our 
colleges and universities eminent schol- 
ars assist the nation winning the 
war. That itself has made scholarship 
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almost respectable. But besides possess- 
ing curiosity and learning, scholars have 
hope and faith. They raise beacon lights 
for youth. They breed and teach think- 
ing men and women. When the full 
realization the scholars’ contributions 
human society has come into the 
minds their fellows, sure 
ars will longer held contempt. 
ancient Hebrew wrote these lines: 
“Through wisdom house builded; 
And understanding established.” 

Such being the attitude toward schol- 
ars and such the nature scholarship, 
are now ready ask two important 
questions. What the relation between 
high grades and scholarship, and what 
the relationship between scholarship and 
life? Not all high grades are the result 
broad scholarship; some are. Not all 
high grades indicate high intelligence. 
Some are the result industry, patience, 
and persistence. High grades usually 
those who have good minds, and who 
use them wisely. Many with mediocre 
minds have achieved high grades us- 
ing study techniques; and many 
first class minds have not achieved high 
because weak character poor 
work habits. 

The same work habits that enable 
student win success academic circles 
will generally enable him win success 
life outside school. High grades 
college are better index success 
the work-a-day world than any other 
single quality. The predictive value 
grades, means perfect, still su- 
perior any other measure. 


High grades not always mean suc- 
cess one’s chosen vocation profes- 


sion. make such claim would 
silly for the simple reason that success 
the product many factors. Yet 
hear some people talk, you would almost 
believe that high grades will lessen your 
chances success. not believe them. 
High grades, repeat, are the result 
many other factors besides intelligence. 
The same factors hard work, patience, 
accuracy, stick-to-it-iveness, 
ability situations which bring success 
the academic life will, rule, make 
for success teaching, medicine, law, 
dentistry, engineering, and other call- 
ings. Smith used say, “Let’s 
look the record.” 

First, practically all objective studies 
show that the good students high 
school are most likely become better 
students college than other students. 
Dr. Dearborn’s studies, made some years 
ago, showed that 80% those the 
upper high school graduating 
classes remained the upper half 
college classes for four years, and more 
than 80% those the lowest 
their high school class failed rise above 
mediocre scholarship. The cause, thought 
Dr. Dearborn, lay the study habits stu- 
dents bring with them college. Only 
out 500 who fell the lowest 
their high school class attained the 
highest honors group college. Now the 
ratio 1:500 not even sporting 
chance, The odds would more favor- 
able for you survive going over Ni- 
agara Falls barrel. Studies made 
Reed College and the University 
Chicago confirmed Dearborn’s conclu- 
sions. 

Second, who rank well col- 
lege rank well professional schools. 
few years ago, study was made 
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the students who entered the Harvard 
Medical College from Harvard College 
over period twelve years. Out 
239 who graduated from college with 
academic distinction, only graduated 
with honors the medical school; while 
the who had received their B.A.’s 
with honor, 92.% took medical degrees 
with honors. 

Those entering the Harvard Law 
School reveal the same trend. That 
say: 

those graduating from college with- 
out gained honors. 

those graduating from college 
gained honors. 

those graduating from college with 
high gained honors. 

those graduating from college with 
highest honors—60% gained honors. 

340 entering college condition, 


only gained 


Not one those satisfied with 
grade less college gained any 
distinction Law School. 

Third, students with good grades 
college professional school are more 
likely succeed business profes- 
sion. Professor Paul Van Dyke 
Princeton some twenty-five years ago 
made study thirteen twenty 
classes Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Am- 
herst, and Brown. His measure suc- 
cess was inclusion Who’s Who 
America. His results showed that 50% 
all high honor men succeeded, and 
second honor men. 

Professor Hugh Smith the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin reporting study 
Wisconsin graduates came the same 
general conclusion. examined the 
records graduates out the college 
for years more. Ten consecutive 
classes were studied represented 550 


graduates. Two lists were then made: 
one consisting men who had the 
highest grades their respective classes; 
the other consisting men who were 
considered most worthy eminent ac- 
cording information compiled from 
various sources. The two lists have 
names common. Said Mr. Smith, “If 
man was high one list, was almost 
invariably high the other; low 
one, then low the other.” 

few years ago most suggestive 
study was made Walter Gifford, the 
president the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The results 
“Does Business Want Scholars?” 
would like quote his conclusion. 


general, men the first third their 
college classes are most likely found 
the highest third their group salary; 
those the middle third scholarship 
the middle group salary; those 
the lowest third scholarship the 
lowest third salary. the 3,086 
men studied, 498 had graduated the first 
tenth their respective classes. about 
the fifth year their employment, this 
group began earn more than the other 
college men. They continued increase 
their advantage little little until they 
were twenty-five years out college. Then 
they began ahead still more rapidly 
The 784 men who graduated the 
lowest third their classes have earned the 
least, and the curve the earnings the 
median man this group has exactly the 
opposite trend that the median man 
the upper tenth their classes; the longer 
the best students are business, the more 
rapidly their earnings increase. The longer 
the poorer students are the 
slower their earnings rise. 


There saying among golf pros, 
have read, that while not true that 
only the dumb can play golf well, being 
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dumb helps lot. The evidence have 
just cited this evening seems justify 
the conclusion that while not true 
that only men with high scholarship 
school and college succeed life after 
school, good scholarship record helps 
lot. Certainly knocks the props out 
from under that motto which used 
hang college dormitory rooms—“Do 
not let your studies interfere with your 
college education.” 


Why should the student with high 
scholarship college more likely 
succeed than the student with low scholar- 
ship? Here guess. 

and large, the high ranking 
students are those with the best brains. 
There are, course, exceptions. 

The next important quality in- 
dustry, “the capacity everlastingly 
dig,” overcome handicaps hard 
work, things well and see one’s 
task through the finish. “If you have 
genius,” wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
18th century painter, “industry will im- 
prove it; you have none, industry will 
supply its place.” According own 
nounced among high ranking students 
than among others. They are not likely 
quitters when there difficult 
task do. 

There quality that goes under 
the name “common sense,” which 
Emerson defined “the shortest line 
between two points.” common sense, 
which anything but common, mean 
good sense relative values. 

false sense value often prevails 
college. pleasant but false phi- 
losophy that the things most worthwhile 
college are the easy-going pleasures. 


college is, least should be, first 
all educational institution, seat 
learning. The first task, therefore, 
college student develop his mind. 
Education the main tent; extra-cur- 
ricular activities, matter how pleasant, 
are the side shows. 

The real rewards scholarship, 
course, lie neither high grades sym- 
bolized golden keys and pins nor 
high pay the jobs which one 
Rather they reside the personal satis- 
faction which comes the scholar from 
the realization work well done, from 
mastery given field knowledge. 
The pursuit excellence, even 
never led the achievement excel- 
lence, most fun all. This one 
what eminent scholar once called “the 
durable satisfactions life.” well 
informed, with generous margins 
knowledge; think straight because one 
possesses well-disciplined mind; face 
problems armed with abundance 
accurate and well-classified facts 
make 
one the master his fate, the captain 
his soul. 

Kappa Delta with its emphasis 
upon scholarship needs apology any- 


and 


where. Like beauty, scholarship its 
own excuse for being. congratulate you 
members Kappa Delta upon your 
pursuit excellence. your achieve- 
ments your life this college and 
later the school life, you will 
among those building greater es- 
teem for learning. You will among 
that noble company scholars every- 
where, the quality whose thinking and 
the saneness whose living will some 
day make learning winsome. Then 
very truth scholarship will 
able. 


